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= N spite of the extent 
] to which iron. is 
now employed in 
the construction 
even of many 
buildings which 
ostensibly profess 
to be independent 
of its aid, the 
interest of archi- 
eee = tects in iron-work 
is still mainly directed to its decorative use 
in more or less ornamental forms, and the 
use of it in this manner in connexion with 
Medizeval architecture is still the main 
interest of architectural students when they 
pay any special attention to iron-work. Yet 
it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
enormous difference between the use made 
of iron in modern structures and its use in 
Medieval buildings. In the latter it was 
used only in what may be called the adjuncts 
of building—in hinges, and lantern brackets, 
and railings; objects of utility in the first 








instance, but which by the Medizeval iron- 
worker were turned into objects’ of 
beauty. In the present day it is the 
essential material in which many of 
the largest and most important struc- 
tures are carried out. But in this struc- 
tural application its use is still almost 
entirely confined to erections which are 
purely utilitarian in their objects, and make 
no pretence to artistic beauty. Much has 
been said about the duty laid upon archi- 
tects to take this new constructive material 
inhand and show how it can be architec- 
turally used to produce not only fit but 
beautiful structure ; yet in spite of all this 
philosophising the architect seems to hang 
back, and only employs iron as an integral 
part of the construction when he can 
manage to keep it out of sight. This 
system of using iron without (architecturally) 
admitting it seems the most undesirable of 
all, yet it has been done in some of the most 
noteworthy modern buildings. And _ this 
evasion of the acknowledged use of iron is 


how thin are the proportions and how hard 
the lines produced by constructive iron- 
work, and how completely at variance 
with the desire for the breadth and solidity 
of appearance which has been the charac- 
teristic of the finest architecture of every 
period ; besides the doubt which must be 
felt as to the enduring quality of an iron 
construction in comparison with one in 
masonry or brick. So that on the whole one 
can hardly think that the architectural in- 
stinct is wrong in its shrinking from the use 
of iron as the leading material of an im- 
portant structure. It may lead to novelty of 
effect, when frankly accepted and treated; 
but the effect is too novel; so much so that 
the result has little affinity with architecture 
as all the world has hitherto regarded the 
art ; it means practically giving up what we 
have hitherto understood as architecture and 
substituting something else for it. 

Mr. Starkie Gardner’s new book on “ Iron- 
work,” * being mainly historical, and coming 
only down to the close of the Medizeval 
period, of course deals with iron entirely in 
regard to its decorative use. The book may 
be taken as representing the present standard 
of opinion and taste in regard to iron-work, 
which after all does not differ much from that 
enunciated by Pugin sixty years ago, and by 
Digby Wyatt forty years ago; but the 
opinions expressed by Pugin are now 
popular, and then were only the expressions 
of himself and a small Medizevalising clique. 
We have collected and noted more examples 
now, but there is not much to add or 
alter in the way of artistic criticism 
since Pugin. Where Mr. Gardner makes 
his own mark in his book, by comparison 
with such a writer as Wyatt, is in his 
more direct practical knowledge of the 
process of iron-working, and in his more 
systematic arrangement of his subject. He is 
quite alive to the immense difference between 
modern and ancient times arising out of the 
modern constructional use of iron, but this is 
only alluded to in the opening chapters and 
does not form part of the subject of the book, 





* **Tron-work, from the Earliest Times to the End of the 





comprehensible enough when we consider 


Medizval Period.” By J. Starkie Gardner. With fifty- 


which is divided into “The early history of 
iron-work,” ‘The age of the blacksmith,” 
‘‘ The transition,” and ‘‘ The age of the lock- 
smith.” A more comprehensive division 
might be made into iron as (1) the material 
for tools, (2) the material for adjuncts to 
buildings treated decoratively, and (3) the 
constructive material. The first use of iron 
was for tools to work other substances with, 
including fighting implements, which are 
only tools for carving each other. This use 
for it has obtained ever since the first 
invention of iron tools, but soon became an 
accepted and matter-of-course fact, and 
when we refer to Medizval iron-work we 
refer not to the tools but to the decorative 
work. To a modern engineer this use of the 
metal again drops out of sight, and he 
thinks of iron-work only in a constructional 
sense. 

Mr. Gardner only treats at any length of 
the second of our divisions. But he adds 
to the usefulness of his treatise by a chapter 
on the early history of iron-work and one on 
the manufacture of iron, which are sufficient 
as a groundwork for understanding the main 
subject dealt with, the decorative treatment 
of iron. 

Mr. Gardner’s first period, that of the 
blacksmith, extends to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. During this period hammer and heat 
were the sole agents in working iron, with 
the assistance in the later part of the period 
of stamps, and more or less of rivets, though 
rivetting is much less important in the black- 
smith’s than in the later period. 

The ductile quality of hot iron under the 
hammer seems in itself to suggest the em- 
ployment of design into which curves and 
scrolls entered largely, though the author 
suggests one reason for the aversion to 
straight lines in the oldest smith’s work, viz., 
the fact that the Medizeval smith probably 
only received his material in the shape of 
somewhat rough bar ingots, and “ perhaps 
the most difficult task that could be set was 
to handle and beat out a long and heavy 
ingot into a bar with mathematically true 
angles.” The hinge from St. Albans Abbey 
(Fig. 1), now in the South Kensington 
Museum, is a very typical example of the 











seven illustrations; London: Chapman & Hall. 1893. 


method of decoratively treating wrought-iron 
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which the nature of the substance and of 
the older materials for working naturally 
suggested. There could hardly be a better ex- 
ample than this of the way to treat iron-work 
in such a position and for such an object. 
It is not only a fine bold design in exact 
accordance with the character of the material, 
but it gives an additional practical value to 
the hinge, spreading its grip over a large 
surface of the door, rendering its attachment 
a great deal stronger, and serving also asa 
clamp to assist in holding the door together 
and strengthening it. So much was this 
latter function of the extended hinge appre- 

iated, that we find many examples in which, 
” addition to the hinges, the door is strapped 
across in various directions by bands of iron, 
mostly worked into a more or less decorative 
shape, each piece separately, but often not 
arranged in accordance with any general 
design. One or two of those which are 
illustrated, that at Willingale Spain in Essex 
for instance, though interesting as specimens 
of the work of their day, are by no means 
artistic or beautiful, and probably were not 
.thought so or meant to be so by those who 
made them ; the separate pieces were cut to 
a design, but the main object was merely to 
strengthen the door in the readiest way, and 
the work was a practical but on the whole 
rather clumsy piece of patching. The hinges 
on this same door, forming a nearly complete 
circle with the approaching extremities 
shaped ornamentally, and the back of the 
hinge, where the attachment was, being out 
of reach behind the stone rebate of the 
doorway, form a very suitable and strong 
hinge design; but the rest of the ironwork 
cannot be called design. The ironwork at 
Earlwood church, given on another plate, is 
a design, but a very ugly one; the door at 
Haddiscoe church, on the other hand, is a 
fine piece of work both practically and in 
effect, an especially good point being the 
cutting up and intersecting of the central 
crossing pieces of metal. From the examples 
given by Mr. Gardner it appears that in some 
parts of Europe in which the system of 
covering the doors more or less with a 
design in iron has been adopted, the true 
constructive element in the design has been 
even more lost sight of than in some of the 
English examples. In the south of France 
the tendency was to treat the iron as if the 
design spread from an originating point in the 
centre of the door, which of course at once 
removes the greatest constructive value of the 
iron, in extending the grasp of the hinge 
upon the door. One or two examples given 
of this style of French treatment of door 
iron-work are pretty but exceedingly feeble 
in effect. The same tendency is seen in 
the well known Norman door in Durham 
Cathedral (illustrated page 429 auie). Here 
the hinges develop properly from the door- 
post, but the remainder of the iron-work is 
entirely without connexion with them, and 
merely an appligué design growing from the 
centre. It would be far more effective, both 
practically and artistically, if it were con- 
nected constructively with the hinge. 

The true principle, in short, of such iron- 
work on a door is that which is set forth in 
Fig. 1. It all comes round to that type of 
treatment, so long as you are to have it 
constructively conneeted with the hinge at 
all.* And in fact we find from time to time 
this type of design carried out in the earlier 
Gothic period, with a good many varieties of 
detail, but all on the same idea of scrolls 
emanating from a central stem which is the 
real hinge. Various types of detail may be 
used, Mr. Gardner gives an example from 
Market Deeping Church, in which the stems 
are thin with small pointed leaves budding 
from them, the whole appearance being 
semi-realistic. This is imteresting as. an 
example but somewhat weak in effect, and 
moreover it is further spoiled by the intro- 
duction of sharp and irregular curves, not 





* In the Gothic revival period numbers of iron-work 
designs for doors were made in which the foliations of the 
iron emanated from a sham. hinge, the real hinge being an 
ordinary trade one, kept out of sight! We do not know 
whether this kind of absurdity is still carried on. 
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Fig. 1.—Hinge from St. Albans Abbey. 


tangential at their springing. ‘This last 
fault is a fatal one. Thevery method of joining 
the sprays by soldering suggests for prac- 
tical reasons a tangential curve, and of 
course artistic reasons for this are para- 
mount. Nothing is more offensive to the 
eye than wrought-iron scrolls, based on a 
foliage idea, showing any realistic imitation 
of foliage. The contrast between the soft 
and tender material of nature, and the hard 
stubborn material in which the imitation is 
made—the actual impossibility, in fact, of 
making the pretended imitation at all—is at 
once forced on us. A great variety of scroll 
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because one of the essential characteristigg 
of wrought-iron-work is that every pop 
tion is a separate piece of handi. 
work, and there is therefore opportunity 
for continued variation in detail. Even, 
successful attempt at complete symmetry is 
apt to have a hard and mechanical effect, as 
in the case of the Renaissance gates of the 
Clarendon printing-office, or in the example 
from the Chateau of Brunswick, given by 
Hefner-Alteneck in his ‘‘Serrurerie de Moyen 
Age,” where a centre stem, with three abso. 
lutely symmetrical scrolls on each side of it, 
is repeated identically three times in the 
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fig. 2.—Linge, Notre Dame, Paris. 


forms is possible even under. the most strict 
conventionalism. A fine example of the thin 
delicate style is given by Mr. Gardner in his 
illustration of the doors from a press in the 
Church of St. Jacques at Liége. This is a 
very carefully-designed piece of work, in 
thin clean lines, the thinner scrolls springing 
from the thicker ones in due subordination. 
There is an attempt in this case to make 
the curves entirely symmetrical on each 
side of the centre. We question whether 
this should be done, in the first place 
because from the character of the material 
and method of working it is very difficult to 





get at all a true symmetry, and also 


height ot the door. It is unusual to find 


such formal and tasteless symmetry in the} 


wrought iron-work of the early Gothic 
period (eleventh century, the example in 
question is said to be). The same writer 
gives, as the first plate to his second volume, 
a very remarkable example of a door in the 
National Mus*1m at Munich, which is per- 
fectly conventional in design, but in which 


the branching stems, leaving the main stem , 


tangentially, develop not into spiral scrolls, 
but into long, straight, slightly tapering 
branches ending in charmingly designe 
circular six-leaved bosses; the whole having 


something of the spring and elasticity of 
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Fig. 3.—Lock in the 


jot of natural stalks, but in a perfectly 
imate conventional way. ‘This is a work 
ithe fifteenth century. A form of branching 
son-wotk, which was a favourite in Germany 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, is a 
fat baud with flat branches from it, the whole 
ined with parallel incised lines (two or 
ee) which give direction and flow to the 
eign. This is a good type of design for 
is class of work, with which something 
noremight be done. The crowning effort of 
ihe scroll form of hinge is the grand work on 
he door of N6tre Dame, Paris, of which Mr. 
(aner gives a partial illustration which 
whave been able to borrow (Fig. 2). Com- 
pmg this with Fig. 1, it will be seen that 
the principle of design is exactly the same in 
biheases; the St. Albans example is the 
simple and unadorned form of the scroll 
which in the N6tre Dame work has assumed 
sh exuberant magnificence of detail. 
lt may be suggested that one task for the 
modern designer and worker in wrought-iron 
stolook for some novelty of treatment and 
etal, without departing from the proper 
teatment of the material. The scroll is an 
amirable way of treating wrought-iron, but 
is forms have been a good deal repeated. 
the choir' grille at Lincoln is admirable in 
tlect, no doubt, but it is the multiplication 
done very obvious detail. In the more 
taborate modern examples we see the old 
lms of scroll very much repeated. Only 
tt Not the designer seek for variety 
y introducing naturalistic sprays, which 
§ the very vulgarisation of metal work. 
On the other hand, let the designer remember 
treedom and variety are the proper 
malities of wrought iron-work, and above all 
it has no affinity with strictly archi- 
lectural (7.¢.masonic) forms. This was what 
it became to a great extent reduced to 
M the later Gothic period, and though 
ome charming and most delicate work of 
uis architectural standard was produced, 
tis the imitation in iron of forms which 
ng to quite another class of construction. 
‘Northern early Medizeval metal artists 
iiderstood this, the Italians often did not. 
ewhole of the Santa Croce screen (four- 
1 century) is a formal reproduction of 
“aS properly belonging to architecture, 
th formal repetitions of parts, and entirely 
uisses the freedom which should characterise 
Mought-iron work ; it might almost as well 
ve been cast, as far as design goes, though 
sharpness of execution would of course 
‘ave been different. 
er’s “Age of the Locksmith” is 


r. 
the period, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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Klagenfurt Museum. 


greater part of the work was accomplished 
by the file and saw, or by embossing the 
iron.” For this school of iron-work we are 
taken in the first place to France, and thence 
to Belgium, and here we find the archi- 
tectural treatment of iron predominant. In 
the larger works, buttresses, windows, 
and pinnacles; in the smaller, Gothic 
tracery. The example engraved in the 
book, and taken from a specimen in the 
South Kensington Museum, of a rich Flemish 
‘“ guichet,” appears to be admired by the 
author; it is very elaborate work certainly, 
but to our thinking as unsuited to iron-work 
as anything well could be, and the “ wattle” 
device, of rod-iron strung in and out between 
the ‘‘ buttresses,” is about as ugly and un- 
meaning a feature as could be. The 
class of articles which we can admire 
most in this era of iron-work are the 
German lock-plates, ornamented sometimes 
with tracery, sometimes with conventional 
foliage. Of the tracery style we are able to 
reproduce one of the best examples (Fig. 3), 
a lock in the Klagenfurt Museum (fifteenth 
century). The general shape, spreading 
slightly from a narrower base, and placed 
sometimes vertically and sometimes horizon- 


the late Medizeval period, and a very elegant 
shape it is. 
Mr. Gardner’s book is to be completed by 
a second part illustrative of iron-work from 
the Renaissance to the present day. The 


the subject as regarded from our present 
standpoint ot knowledge and criticism. In 


addition to the literature. of the subject ; but 
its best use will be if it suggests to any of 
our designers a new departure, on the basis 
of the work already done in the past, but 
not repeating its forms. Perhaps Mr. 
Gardner may have some suggestions to 
make on this subject when he comes to his 
second volume. 
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aries, when heat was only applied in the 
Peliminary Stage of working, “and the 





rather than an ordinary meeting, an ex- 

ample which may very well be followed 

on future occasions. The: effort of the 

President, however, to do honour to the 

occasion, must depend for its success in part 

upon his being well supported by the mem- 

bers ; and we draw attention to this because 

it was felt by many that the attendance 

last year, when the Medal was presented to 

M. César Daly, was by no means what’ it 

should have been. We believe this was partly 

occasioned by the fact that the younger 

generation of members were by no means 

generally aware of M. Daly’s reputation in 

France and elsewhere on the Continent, and 

some who heard afterwards of the remark- 

able address which he delivered onthe 

occasion expressed their great regret at not 

having been present. We presume there - 
are not many members of the Institute who 

are in like manner ignorant of Mr. Hunt’s 

claim to the award of the Medal; but in any 

case it will not be inappropriate to give here 

a brief account of his career and works. 

Mr. Richard Morris: Hunt was born at 

Brattleboro’, Vermont, in 1828. His archi- 

tectural education was gained on the Conti- 

nent. In 1844 he entered the atelier of 

Alphonse Darier, in 1845 the atelier of Hector 

Lefuel, and in 1846 the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 

in Paris. After a protracted foreign tour, ex- 

tending to Asia Minor and Egypt ,he was ap- 
pointed Inspecteur aux Travaux de la Réunion 

des Tuileries au Louvre, where, through the 

influence of his patron, M. Lefuel, who suc- 

ceeded Visconti as architect of the works, he 

was placed immediately in charge of the 

Pavillon de la Bibliothéque, opposite the 

Palais Royal. All of the studies and the full- 
sized drawings of this pavillon, as well as the 

main dormers on the Rue de Rivoli, were 
made by Mr. Hunt. 

Returning to America in 1855 Mr. Hunt 
spent a short time as assistant on the 
Capitol of the United States at Washington, 

under the late Mr. Thomas U. Walter, then 
architect of that building. Soon after he 
opened an office in the city of New York, 
where the larger part of his life-work has 
been done. He took an active part in the 
establishment of the American Institute of 
Architects, and succeeded Mr. Richard M. 
Upjohn and Mr. Thomas U. Walter as its 
President. He was also President of the 
re-organised American Institute of Architects 
—a body that succeeded the earlier organisa- 
tion. In addition to his office practice Mr. 
Hunt introduced, early in his career; an 
architectural atelier for students, conducted 
on the French system, and where many of 


work has now been superseded by the 
architectural schools attached to several of 
the American colleges, but Mr. Hunt's 
atelier was organised at a time when archi- 
tectural education was quite unknown in 


two together will form a very good résumé of | America, and this important part of his 


work was of the greatest value to the develop- 
ment of architectural taste in the United 


this respect it will be a useful and interesting | States. 


Mr. Hunt has been the architect of many 


; the present leading architects of America — 
tally, is the favourite one in German work of| received their technical education. This 
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important buildings in America, especially in 
New York city. Among the more notable 
public structures designed by him mention 
may be made of the Lennox Library and the 
Presbyterian Hospital, both in New York; 
the U.S. Academic Building at West Point, 


N.Y.; the U.S. Naval Observatory, at 
Washington; The Yorktown Monument, 
Yorktown, Virginia ; the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Monument at Portland, Maine, and the 
pedestal of the Liberty Monument in New 
York Harbour. Business buildings of special 


ree HE Royal Gold Medal of the| moment include the Tribune Building and 

a| Institute of British Architects is} the Delaware and Hudson Canal Building, 
to be presented this year, for the | in New York. The former of these was long 
first time, to an American archi-|the highest commercial structure in New 
tect, Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, who is by | York city, but it has since been overtopped 
common consent at present the leading | by many more recent structures. 
architect in the United States. We are 
glad to see that an effort has been made|has been his private residences.. He has 
to give a more specially ceremonial character | had unusual opportunities for the designing 
to the meeting at which the medal will be| of large residences, having been the architect 


Mr. Hunt’s most important work, perhaps, 





presented, making it an evening reception|employed by a number of the wealthiest 
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families in New York. .His work under this 
head includes residences for Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. C. O. D. Iselin, and Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand, in New York ; a villa 
for Mr. William K. Vanderbilt at Newport, 
Rhode Island; and a chateau for Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt at Biltmore, North Carolina. 
Equally important, both as contributions to 
American architecture and as affording 
opportunities for the exercise of the talent 
of the architect, are the residences now in 
process of construction in New York for Mr. 
E. T.:Gerry, Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
William Astor, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
Mr. O. H. P. Belmont. The work on Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt's house consists of 
extensive additions, which will make it the 
largest and most palatial city residence in 
America. The chateau for Mr. George Van- 
derbilt, in North Carolina, will, on the other 
hand, be the largest country house in 
America, being planned on a scale of great 
splendour, and carried out with a luxury 
of treatment that marks a new epoch in 
American architecture. 

Of these residences special mention should 
be made of the two houses built for Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt. That in New York 
was erected several years ago, while the 
Newport Villa was first occupied last 
summer. The former is in a French 
Renaissance style, and is a most successful 
application of the picturesque chateau style 
of architecture to the somewhat rigid condi- 
tions of an American city lot. It ranks as 
one of the most successful private residences 
in New York. The Newport villa is equally 
remarkable, though designed in a severely 
Classic style. Being of white marble, and 
planned without reference to a restricted 
site, it has a noble dignity of proportion that 
makes it one of the most successful of Mr. 
Hunt’s buildings. 

In addition to these private buildings Mr. 
Hunt took a prominent part in the erection of 
the buildings for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, where he was 
personally the author of the Administration 
Building, though his advice was constantly 
sought in the planning of the general scheme 
of the Fair. 

Mr. Hunt has long been recognised as the 
leading man of the day among American 
architects. This position he has gained, not 
only through his long life ot professional 
activity, not alone from the fact that many 
living architects first studied their art under 
his. direction, but especially from the 
scholarly and artistic quality of his work. 
The first American architect to study at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he was the first to 
introduce the traditions of the French school 
into America. There it has obtained an 
ascendancy scarcely less than it has in 
France itself, and it is to-day the dominating 
influence. in American architecture. This 
is largely due to the. personal influence and 
activity of Mr. Hunt. Properly speaking 
there was no architecture in America when 
he began to practise. Architecture was not 
dead there; it had not yet begun to live. 
It needed but a man of courage and strong 
convictions, as well as of a keen artistic 
temperament, to make the art vital. Sucha 
man was Mr. Hunt, and to him, more than 
to any other single man, American archi- 
tecture owes what truth and honesty of 
purpose it possesses. 

Mr. Hunt has been the recipient of many 
public honours.. In 1882 he was chosen 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of the 
Académie. des Beaux-Arts of France; in 
1884 he was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour; in 1886 he was elected member 
of the Société Centrales des Architectes 
Francais; and Honorary and Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; in. 1887. he was elected 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
the Ingenieurs-und-Architekten-Verein of 
Prussia; in 1892 he received the academic 
degree of LL.D, from Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a distinction 
especially notable .since it was the first 


artist. He became Academician of St. Luke, 
Rome, in the same year. In addition to 
these honours Mr. Hunt served on the Fine 
Arts Jury of the International Exhibition at 
Paris in 1867 ; on the Corresponding Jury at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and on the Fine Arts Jury of Selection 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, 1893. 
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NOTES. 


T is announced that the Royal 
“| Commission on Metropolitan 
Water Supply is to hold another 
sitting for the purpose of taking 
evidence with reference to an epidemic pre- 
valence of enteric fever in several towns 
situated in the valley of the River Tees in 
South Durham and North Yorkshire. The 
outbreaks occurred during September and 
October, 1890. The outbreak was inquired 
into by Dr. Barry, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, and in his first report he 
said :— 





‘*T have personally no hesitation in attributing the 
epidemic to the water pumped from the river Tees 
during the fortnight ending August 23, at a time 
when the river was in flood, and when it must have 
contained abundance of excremental matter. And 
I consider that as long as water for drinking purposes 
is drawn from the Tees, the condition of that river 
remaining as at present, so long will there be the 
danger of the recurrence of similar epidemics in the 
districts thus supplied with Tees water. If the 
sewage and excremental and other refuse of the 
various towns and villages above the pumping- 
stations were prevented from passing into the Tees, 
the danger of specific pollution of the water would 
be very greatly reduced; but even under these 
circumstances it is still doubtful whether the water 
pumped from the river.at a point upwards of forty 
miles from its source, is anywhere in this country a 
desirable supply for drinking purposes.” 


The town of Barnard Castle drains into the 
Tees thirteen miles above the intakes; but 
all the water of the supplies named is filtered 
before it is delivered to the consumers. The 


in his report to the London County Council 
on the Metropolitan Water Supply. He also 
quotes from official reports several similar 
cases in which disease has been traced to 
water supply. The conclusions of Dr. Barry 
in the Tees case were questioned in a series 
of articles in a local newspaper. It was 
suggested to the Royal Commission that 
they should investigate this case by Dr. S. F. 
Murphy, Medical Officer of Health of the 
County of London. Dr. Murphy said the 
Tees case was important and _ instructive, 
because it dealt with pollution running a 
considerable distance, the probability being 
that the river was infected from Barnard 
Castle, seventeen miles above the intakes of 
the companies, who filtered the water before 


supplying it. 





HE railway companies have just issued 

a revised ‘General Classification,” 
embodying all the numerous modifications 
and alterations which have been announced 
from time to time since the publication of 
the obnoxious classification of January I. 
The book is extended by no fewer than forty- 
six additional pages, and the great majority 
of articles are now restored to their original 
classes. The ‘‘small” scale, and the regula- 
tions relating thereto, are revised, and 
although the new scale is still rather higher 
than that of 1892, it must not be forgotten 
that it only applies to consignments of 3 cwt. 
or under, whereas the old scale ranged up to 
500 lb. An absurd regulation providing that 
each package weighing less than 14 lb. has 
been abandoned, and it is noticeable that 
several ‘‘ general” conditions that had been 
quietly dropped out have now been restored. 
Probably the majority of the rates will now 
be found comparatively reasonable, although 
we notice that some traders—particularly 
the London coal merchants—still express 
themselves greatly dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. Their grievances 





degree given by that. University to an 


are doubtless of a nature not affected by the 
revision of the classification. Sir Courtenay | 


case is one of those mentioned by Mr. Binnie | 





ee 
Boyle considers that it would strengthen 
hands of any conciliation board jf: es 
provided by statute that unjust or Unreago 
able rates were illegal. He admits tha th ait. 
Railway Commission is a very expeng fy 
tribunal, but does not appear to fayoy, th 
idea of putting much more power into rw 
hands of the Board of Trade. Lord Balfom : 
of Burleigh also expressed a strong ODiinige ; 
against constituting the Board of Teale 2 Ipcce 
court of arbitration between the companies e 
and the traders, looking at it as equivalen 
to the setting up of a tribunal for gy. ie 
prices as between buyer and seller One 

very important point has been made ¢le, 
during the present inquiry, viz., that the 
companies are bound to give an analysig ¢ 
any rate on application, irrespective ¢ 
whether it is below the maximum or not 























E regret to see that the veteran gayj- 

tarian, Sir Robert Rawlinsop has 
been endeavouring to persuade the public 
though the columns of the Pad/ Mall Gaze, 
that there is no objection on sanitary grounds 
to wood pavements in cities. Of course, 
new wood pavement like some of those {, 
which Sir Robert Rawlinson specially refers 
is not insanitary; but the laying of Jats 
areas of pavement made of a porous substance 
like wood, which holds such a large quantity 
of dirt in its substance, and which igs subject 
to decay and disintegration at a my) 
greater rate than any _ other substan 
employed for street paving, must haye ap 
unhealthy influence. There is far too much 
wood paving in London already, and ye 
should consider it a great mistake if it js 

















further extended. Buildings and pare. “Tt may 
ments in large cities ought to be asMMutnethe. 
little porous as_ possible, in order ii wergott. 
that rain and _ artificial watering may Mess. 1D 
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wash off their surfaces whatever impurities 
are clinging there. No one would question, 
we imagine, that a stone or brick-built town 
is healthier than a timber-built one; and the 
consideration applies doubly to streels, 
which are the receptacles of more dirt tha 
walls, and where it lies more. A woo 
pavement, except when it is just new laid is 
not swept clean by rain or watering as an 
asphalte, or even a good macadam roadway 
is; the rain sinks into it, and with it much 
of the dirt and decaying matter which 
remains to poison the air in dry weather. 
We should urge on all our local authorities 
to avoid by all means increasing the extent 
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of wood pavement in London; andif they gy ™™men! 
have to take up a wood pavement that ism 
decayed, to seize the opportunity to replace 

it with something more sanitary. y J 
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n Londo: 

HE case of Foster v. Fraser, decided ij @uatters | 

last week by Mr. Justice Kekewich, @% St J 

is prima facie a decision that the wo 9 Jom An 

“building” does not include a_ hoarding, Gp eensivel 

But this must not be too broadly accepted, Hm the 2, 

because the question arose on the construction Mt. Thon 

of a covenant in a deed, by which buildings, MM ktown br 

except of particular dimensions, were mder the 
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hibited on a certain space of peer 2 
covenant also. stated that any building 
erected should have a slate roof 

cemented front, which obviously was impo 
sible in the case of a hoarding for 

exhibition of advertisements. But, apa 
from these particular circumstances, It mi 
fairly be contended that a_ prohibition 








buildings is not a prohibition of a woodeggvestern t 
hoarding, however large or unsightly. fo gimnting 
tunately the remedy is easy. A ho minstatec 
can be specifically mentioned in @ “eats to 
in addition to the word “building,” " ronts, anc 
there can be no doubt about the matter. inher re 
470 Mr, ] 
eee om as a 

f Sea case of Perry v. Chotzner and 

Farmer, recently decided by Mt N hi 

Justice Cave, should not be unnotl in a 
landlords and tenants. The first defendant ~ A Je 





was the occupier and the second defendalll, 
the: lessee under a ninety-nine years © & 









of a house at Harrow. The piaintiff was 
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4 jandlord, and he sought to obtain 
“pesion of the house, as well as damages, 
P. cround of a breach of a covenant to 
i, That covenant was the ordinary one 
- kee in repair the tenement, out-buildings, 
walls, and the main and primary purpose 
Lato keep up the stability of the house and 
ipprevent an injury to the reversion. There 
sere alS0 covenants in the lease whereby the 
‘ee undertook to paint the outside once in 
tw five years and the inside once in seven 
. Theso-called breaches of the covenant 
I’. however, defects of a character which 
ual all have been made good at the stated 
,od of papering and repairing, such as 
he Mmecks in the cornice, and so forth. The 

“ue therefore, decided that there had been 
spreach of covenant, the test of a breach 
ying whether the reversion has been 
sinished in value. Mr. Justice Cave said 
qa man would be an idiot who could 
ert this, and therefore he gave judgment 
ithe defendant, characterising the action 





















as ; , 
lice a frivolous and obnoxious one. This 
He guage appears to be quite justified, since 

¥isunreasonable for a landlord to endeavour 
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eect a tenant unless there has been a real 
“i well ascertained breach of covenant. 
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ROM the report in the Sheffield papers 


‘@ of the last meeting of the Improvement 
y (gmittee, it appears that Mr. E. W. 
Mg watford is experiencing some difficulty in 
fa puading the Town Council to go to the 
mse (not relatively very large) of lining 
Mie staitcase and some parts of the corridor 


wihmarble. In his letter to the Improve- 
nent Committee, Mr. Mountford said— 


— Z oO 


' “Itmay be desirable to point out ‘ it is proposed 
lnethe whole of the walls of the staircase hall 
I (ergo ft. square) with marble above the line of the 
gs. These steps, together with the balustrade, 
gealready of marble, under the contract, therefore 
‘elining of the walls with marble will tend to make 
tewhole more harmonious than if part is marble 
mipart stone. Then the walls of the principal 
wmdor beginning at the Cheney-row end, right 
gud to the staircase leading to the Town Clerk’s 
‘Yeriment from Surrey-street, will be lined with 
‘mie to a height of ro ft. from the ground, 
mithe various doors opening into this corridor 
ain all) will have moulded marble archi- 
traves,'” 


= tf 


lisproposed to use Irish, Devonshire, and 
Derbyshire marbles. The Improvement 
Committee resolved to recommend the 
Comcil to adopt the suggestion. We hope 
they will Go so; it will add very much to the 
monumental effect of the interior. 
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y JOHN’S GATE, Clerkenwell, one 
VJ of the very few of its kind remaining 
Nlondon, and now forming the head- 
Mewaters of the Order of the Hospital 
"S. John of Jerusalem and the St. 
| im Ambulance Association, has been 
»@Uasively repaired, and will be re-opened 
, "the 24th inst. by the Prince of Wales. 
1g" Thompson, of Peterborough, the well- 
yf 0m builder, has carried out the work, 
Bide the superintendence of Mr. J. Oldrid 
mot, architect. The gatehouse was built 
g@¥ thomas Docwra, Grand Prior, in 1504, of 
i@mckfaced with Reigate stone. In the old 
rm lsin the Gentleman’s Magazine, it appears 
mihout the battlements which form a 
| 

| 

! 

| 
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alire in the present restoration. Until 
y the eastern portion was occupied as 
me “St. John’s Gate” tavern: the north- 
et tower was the entrance into Cave’s 
puung offices, In 1845-6 Pettit Griffith 
Sinstated the stone-work, added _battle- 
mS to: the north, and (in part) the south, 
' In 1866 
Tepalrs were made; and some years 


t. Norman Shaw restored an upper 
as a chapel. 
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“ms, and restored the windows. 
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[his account of a provincial tour he made 
herp, June, 1654, Evelyn writes :—“ Then 
. Pon dermaston, a house of Sir Humphrey 

1 8S; ‘built @ Ja moderne?” Sir 
M™phrey had built that house in 1636-7 








upon an estate to which his ancestor* had 
succeeded on marrying the heiress of the 
Delamares. It was a plain brick mansion, 
having a bold blocked cornice, and two 
front doors with pediments and _ twisted 
columns; but had a _ handsomely - fitted 
interior. In Vol]. IV., second series, of his 
‘“‘ Seats,” J. P. Neale gives views of the main 
front, and the grand staircase. Having been 
almost destroyed by fire, the house was 
rebuilt in the Elizabethan style, in 1856, by 
P. C. Hardwick, who incorporated the 
staircase, with some of the chimney-stacks, 
in the new building. It will be offered for 
sale at the Mart, on the 26th inst., together 
with the estate, lying in the valley 
of the Kennet, and formerly, it is said, 
an outlying chase of Windsor Forest, 
and the entire village of .Aldermanston. 
Elizabeth, sole heiress of Sir Humphrey 
Forster, Bart., brought the property in 
marriage to William, third Lord Stawell: 
their only child Charlotte married, 1752, 
Ralph Congreve; of that family. was Con- 
greve, the poet and dramatist. Amongst the 
pictures at Aldermanston, Neale mentions 
two portraits of Congreve, one by Kneller. 
In the parish church of St. Mary, formerly a 
chapelry of the Benedictine priory at Sher- 
borne, near Basingstoke, are some monu- 
ments of the Forsters, including that of Sir 
George Forster (obz#¢ 1526) and his wife 
Elizabeth, Aldermanston belonged to King 
Harold, and was granted by Henry I. to 
Robert Achard, the heiress of whose house 
married Sir Thomas Delamare. 
\Ww* have received a prospectus of the 
‘Photographic Salon ” to be held in 
the Dudley Gallery in October next, which 
is to be devoted exclusively to “ pictorial 
photography,” and which is to “help to 
remove the misconceptions and_ unjust 
prejudices which exist as to the power of 
photography to make artistic representa- 
tions.” We do not know exactly what is 
meant by the phrase “ pictorial photography,” 
and on the other hand we very much doubt 
whether the promoters of the exhibition 
know what is meant by “artistic representa- 
tion.” If the exhibition is to include efforts 
to make pictorial groups and _ reproduce 
them by photography we know pretty 
well what the result will be. It has been 
tried before, and merely produces groups 
which, at their best, serve to indicate what 
an artist might have made of such a group 
had he painted it; and it is the same in 
regard to landscape. The mind and method 
of the artist is a factor in the production 
of anything worth calling a picture—often 
the chief factor, and this cannot in any way 
be represented by photography. The photo- 
grapher may arrange groups as pictorially as 
he pleases, but the intellectual interest given 
to them in the painting of an artist, even in 
monochrome, cannot be represented. The 
nearest approach which photography can 
make to artistic work is in portraiture, where 
the head is placed in such a light as to 
produce an effect which gives it an interest 
beyond that of the mere likeness. Mrs. 
Cameron was the first to show how this 
could be done, and others have followed her 
lead with more or less success. But even 
then, in the case of a head which possesses 
anything more than superficial character and 
expression, the power of the artist in 
giving the essential character of the sitter is 
wanting. All that is obtained is a likeness 
of the features accompanied by an effective 
lighting of the head; and that is the 
nearest approach which photography can 
make to the effect of a work of art. 
The proposed exhibition may have its own 
interest, no doubt, but it can never be 
the same, either in kind or in degree, as that 
which attaches to an exhibition of artists’ 
work. On the other hand, the greatest 
value which photography can have as a 
record is in representing architecture, as it 








* Sir George, son of Sir Humphrey Forster, Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, in 15 Edward IV., who was 
buried in the old church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 





gives the facts with a minuteness and 
accuracy which the - most painstaking 
draughtsman can hardly emulate. But that 
is just the class of work which is generally 
little represented in photographic exhibitions, 





HE water-colour exhibition of the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society can hardly be said 

to be a remarkable one, though it contains 
some good works among a _ considerable 
amount of mediocre drawings. The small 
landscapes by Mr. George Marks are all 
worth looking at, “‘ May Time” (257) and “A 
Surrey Heath” (120) especially. Mr. Walter 
Severn’s large drawing entitled ‘ Rhodo- 
dendrons, Dunkeld” (199). a garden 
glade under trees, is rather cold and 
repelling in tone at first glance, but it 
improves on acquaintance; his “ Windsor 
Castle” (187), is spoiled by the mechanical 
treatment of the water. Mr. Rupert 
Stevens’s “ Burning Weeds” (246) is more 
of a picture in the true sense than most of 
the drawings, his ‘ Maldon” (281) also, 
though the treatment of the sea is rather 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Newton  Benett’s 
“ Windsor in Gloom ” (149), a misty effect, is 
a good little work. There are a good many 
small architectural subjects, of which Mr. 
Williamson’s “ Blackfriars, Early Morning” 
(112), is the best we noticed. Mr. F. G. 
Coleridge’s ‘From Richmond Hill” (105) is 
a good rendering of the famous view, but the 
river is rather too hard and yellow in the sun- 
light. Among other drawings to be men- 
tioned are Mr. Finn’s (59 and 67); some 
clever sketches by M. Menta, at the top of 
the room; an excellent bit of still life by Mr. 
Block (14); ‘“ Evening,” by Mr. R. Wane 
(82); “The Infant Napoleon,” a pastel (89) 
by Mr. E. Tayler, who has cleverly indicated 
on the infantine face the future physiognomy 
of the conqueror; and “ The Thames near 
Medmenham ” (277) by Mr. F. G. Coleridge. 





if BSEN’S play, “The Master Builder,” which 

has formed a prominent item in the 
series of performances just concluded at the 
“Independent Theatre” located in the 
Opéra Comique, and has been a bewilder- 
ment to many in regard to its meaning and 
motif, may be said from our point of view to 
present one very clear and decided moral, 
viz., that architects who are too nervous or 
too stupid to climb about their own buildings 
in progress have mistaken their vocation. 
We remember Street drily saying to 
the members of the Congress of Architects, 
before they were to go up and inspect 
the vault of the great hall at the Law Courts, 
—‘ Architects who don't like going up 
ladders will find a staircase in the corner.” 
Mr. Solness would have been among those 
who preferred the staircase. Under the 
inspiration, or the mind-willing, or whatever 
we are to call it, of Hilda Wangel, he for 
once goes up the scaffolding of his own 
tower, amid the sneers of his pupils who had 
assembled to see him “ funk ” it, and comes 
down headlong. Hilda Wangel may be in- 
comprehensible—she certainly is zacomprise ; 
but the career of Mr. Solness has an obvious 
and pointed moral for architects. 
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FORMATION OF A MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION IN LEEDS.—On the 12th inst. a meeting of 
master painters was held at the Griffin Hotel, Leeds, 
for the purpose of forming a Master Painters’ 
Association for Leeds and district. At a preliminary 
meeting a sub-committee had been appointed to 
consider the matter, and they recommended that 
such an association should be formed, and submitted 
a code of rules. It was agreed to form an associa- 
tion, and the suggested rules were adopted, Mr, 
J. T. Pollard was elected president. 

OPENING OF A PARK FOR STOCKTON.—On the 
8th inst. the opening took place of a park for 
Stockton-on-Tees. The park, which is situated in 
the south-west part of the borough, comprises 
thirty-six acres of land given by Major Ropner, J.P., 
and three acres purchased by the Corporation. The 
estimated cost for laying out the park was about 
11,000/., but this will be greatly exceeded. The 
contractors were : for the struct: “al work Mr. W. C. 
Atkinson, Stockton; for excava.ing, draining, &c., 
Messrs. Weston, London, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 

| ACADEMY. 

: CONCLUDING NOTICE, 

- 3,636: ‘‘Entrance Lodge, ‘ Mongewell,’ 
Wallingford”; Mr. R. S. Wornum. A very 
slight pencil sketch of a lodge which unites 
Classic and Gothic feeling, or which is Classic and 
picturesque, though the projecting porch with 
its colonettes grows a little awkwardly out of the 
main building. The chimneys are collected into 
one square mass in the centre of the roof, which 
makes a finish to the building; a treatment 
perhaps rather better suited to an absolutely 
symmetrical design. 

1,637: “Entrance Lodge at Chilton Lodge, 
Hungerford”; Mr. A. C. Blomfield. An 
unpretending but pleasing little building, 
decidedly little, to judge by the scale of a figure 
at the door ; the small window over the porch 
must be right down on the floor, The porch, 
with its balustrade and short columns on a high 
base, has a pretty effect. A sketch plan is 
given. 

1,638 : ‘* Cartoon forming part of subject ‘ The 
Nativity,’ for west window of St. John’s Church, 
Silverdale”; Messrs. Shrigley Hunt. The 
interior of the ‘‘ courtly stable,” with figures of 
Joseph and Mary; well designed, but the pre- 
valent colour, owing perhaps to an attempt at too 
realistic treatment, is very dingy for stained glass 
treatment, which must above all things be 
decorative. 

1,639: ** The Danaids: design for a stained 
glass window”; Mr. Innes Fripp. A small- 
scale drawing with a good many figures, appa- 
rently a good composition as regards the figures, 
and agreeable in colour generally, but here again 
the large patch of something entirely undeco- 
rative (the slope up which the Danaids had to 
carry. the water, appenenty) makes a great hole 
in the decorative effect of the window. 

1,640: ‘‘ Design for the new Chapel at Gray’s 
Inn Gardens”; Mr. W. J, Tapper. We have 
seen a better design for this among the rejected 
drawings of the year. This is a small, oblong, 
rectangular building with a hipped roof and a 
rather pretty lantern in the middle of the ridge, 
the side is treated with windows with Classic 
“dressings” and alternate curved and straight 
lined pediments ; correct, but not very original. 

1,641: ‘*Houses on the Grosvenor Estate, 
Buckingham Palace-road; geometrical eleva- 
tion”; Mr. J. J. Stevenson. Probably these 
are more attractive houses than they appear on 
this rather hardly drawn elevation, which, how- 
ever, sufficiently indicates the treatment ; a good 
example of a terrace of houses treated so as to 
compose as one block, but with sufficient variation 
in detail to give distinct character to each 
house, The skyline is broken by gables rising 
at intervals above the main cornice line, but the 
gables, while of the same general proportion, are 
all differently designed, and varied slightly also 
in the spacing. The windows are very simply 
treated, those on the first floor being a little 
accentuated by being placed in arched recesses. 
Some of the balconies have wooden (?) balusters, 
others wrought-iron balustrades : we are not sure 
that these two details quite harmonise when 
employed in the same block of houses. This is, 
however, a much more sensible and architectural 
style of street-terrace than that which used to 
characterise the Grosvenor estate. A specimen 
plan of one or two of the houses should have been 
added. 

1,642: ‘* Bidston Court, Cheshire ;” Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould. If this ~is a new house, it 
succeeds remarkably in looking (in the drawing) 
like an old one. It is {a building entirely built 
in elaborate half-timber work, extending round 
three sides of an irregularly shaped court-yard. 
The bay-windows, we read in a note in the 
corner, are copied from Moreton Hall, ‘‘in the 
hope that when those have perished these will 


remain.” If this memorandum is engraved 
on the work itselt it will be to the 
purpose, and may give the new bays a 


certain historical interest which they could not 
otherwise possess. The whole erection is 
picturesque, but it is somewhat too much of a 
uumber-stack, and seems almost ostentatiously 
irregular and ‘‘heapy.” No plan is given, so we 
cannot judge how the interior arrangement 
coincides with the irregularity of the exterior. 
1,643: ‘*House at Kelvinside, Glasgow ” : 
Mr. T. L. Watson. A water-colour drawing of 
a house, also with a good deal of timber work 
about it, but with sufficient masses of brick wall 
to afford support and buttressing to the lighter 
work. That is the want in No. 1,642; it seems 
a pile of timber with no_ solid support; the 





special fancy of a client is very likely responsible 
for this. No. 1,643 also has no plan. 

1,644: ** West Front of the Cathedral for new 
Lucknow Diocese, India”; Mr. W. Emerson. 
A pen drawing of a solid but rather heavy 
cathedral building in a style combining elements 
both of Romanesque and of Early Gothic. The 
front has towers and spires with ponderous 
lucarnes at the base, the north tower being 
diversified by a large circular angle staircase turret 
with a solid conical finish to it. The main 
feature between the towers is a large circular 
window with massive tracery arranged in.a geo- 
metrical design compounded of squares and 
circles. The drawing is a rather hard one and 
probably does not give the best aspect to the 
building, which though solid and powerful- 
looking, seems to want refinement in detail. 
No plan. 

1,645: ‘* Visitors’ Staircase, Avery Hill, 
Eltham”; Mr. T. W. Cutler. The staircase 
leads up from under an arcade on one side of the 
hall, with square-panelled wainscotting up to the 
height of the impost, and decorative plaster work 
above. The ceiling is treated ina panel design 
of which each alternate panel is enriched and the 
others left plain. 

1,646: ‘*The Mansion House, Rosehaugh, 
N.B,” Mr. W. Flockhart. A very large pen 
drawing of a large and extended house in 
Domestic Gothic style, with a terrace in front of 
it. The design is irregular and unsymmetrical, 
the massive low square tower near the centre of 
the front is effectively contrasted with the light 
two-storied bay-window which seems to lean on it 
for support. The effect of the house is mostly 
obtained by picturesque variation in the treatment 
of the windows. As in many other cases, the 
point of this variety in treatment is much lost for 
want of a plan. 

1,647: ‘*‘ Proposed Hotel, Madeira; Garden 
Front ” ; and 1,652, *‘ Main Front ” of the same ; 
Mr. Henry Rose. A very agreeable specimen 
of a hotel designed by an English architect to 
suit the climate and architectural associations of 
a southern site. The main angle pavilions of the 
hotel, which is E_-shaped, enclosing a courtyard or 
garden, are square blocks simply treated, with an 
open round-arched loggia and balustrade beneath 
the low-pitched hip roof, with wide eaves, which 
forms the finish of the pavilion. The centre 
block of the [, raised above the rest, is 
enriched with pilasters in the upper story, and 
shows a large space of wall decoration over the 
doorway, in a fashion distinctly southern. The 
garden front is agreeably varied in treatment, still 
preserving the same general character. The 
whole is a very pleasing specimen of hotel 
architecture. No plan. 

1,648: ‘A+ Smoking-room in a_ London 
Mansion”; Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A. Geo- 
metrical drawings of three walls and the 
ceiling, the latter panelled and_ enriched ; 
we do not make out the inténtion of the 
circular panels, which are shaded in the ceiling 
plan as if in relief, but do not show in the 
section. The window is a bare plate - glass 
opening in three divisions, with Elizabethan 
shaped pilasters between, larger at the top than 
the bottom ; another side shows a white panelled 
wall with polished mahogany (?) doors, and the 
third side a pretty and effective fireplace of Adam 
type of work. It is probably a doing up of an 
existing room in a house of which the type of 
treatment was already fixed ; but it looks rather 
cold and colourless for a smoking-room. 

1,649: ‘* Village Hall, Forest Row, Sussex ” ; 
Mr. J. M. Brydon. A very successful treatment 
of the village hall, a small domestic-looking 
house in front, and the hall extending in the 
rear, with a row of larger windows between 
buttresses, and a spirelet over. By the same 
architect is ‘* Bournemead, Bushey, Herts” 
(1,650), a small neat country house of no very 
marked character. Plans of both of these are 
given, and both appeared among the illustra- 
tions in our issue of May 20. 

1,651: ‘*Courtyard of New House and 
Studio” ; Mr. Howard Ince. Isthis in England ? 
There is a very foreign look about it. It 
is a slightly executed drawing in coloured 
crayons, and though simple, one of _ the 
most original and characteristic things in the 
room. It shows the interior of a courtyard 
with the greater part of the wall treated with 
a warm tint, divided off from the upper white 
wall by a string-course ; the entrance gateway is 
emphasised by a wall decoration confined by a 
spiral wall shaft at each side, and with a niche 
containing a statue above, breaking through the 
line of string-course before mentioned. In the 
corner of the courtyard the entrance to the 





house is guarded by two dwarf walls g, 
columns which carry statues. The gu. 
of the rest of the building is very quiet ang." 
but there is a pleasant originality and . 
about the whole. A shallow wide fountain , i 
on a stalk occupies the centre of the 
ard. 
“ 1,653: ‘* Royal School of Art Needley, 
































Imperial Institute Road”; Mr, fy; 0 
Wade. A very pleasing and picturesaue x, Sal 
of a freely treated Elizabethan Gm tem 
The wings, with gables of the usual characte am ‘Dat! 
this style, are kept very plain, giving effect We oxe 
contrast to the richer curtain which con... 0° 
them, consisting of an order of fluted pj “tial 
considerable projection, but which mp UP to : men 
corona of the cornice instead of rg som 
conventional entablature, the capital of ? bein 
pilaster coinciding with the cantilever tier o¢ gm S08 
cornice. This piece of architecture ig bike) ; evel 
the middle by a projecting octagonal tung , and 
which the lower portion, on rusticated ,). Fire 
columns, forms the entrance porch, The wh, for 
is an exceedingly pleasing architectural comp mm °X€* 
tion. No plan. Gui 
1,654 : South and West Elevations of ay, ; V 
House” ; Mr. R. Willock. A plan is given pgm = 1° 
too small to read at the height. The clevaionmm 0¢ 
show a soberly designed house of mote or jdm fire 
Elizabethan character, with strongly marked hog furtl 
zontal string courses. We do not quite like (am fret 
principal projecting bay placed out of centre wii dail 
the gable over it. > | 


1,655: ‘*St. Quirinus, Neuss, Germany”: y, 
H. W. Brewer. A_ pencil version of yer 
interesting sketch of an old German street ay, 
church, which has appeared an slightly differen 
form in our own illustrations. 

1,656: ‘‘An Island Home, Loch 
land”; Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
specially characteristic of an “‘ island home” x 
far as we can see, but it is a very picturesque andi 
unusual house, both in plan and exterior, The 
plan is a long one with a break a 
obtuse angle, where there is inserted an octagy 
morning-room, which serves to make th 
joining between the two limbs of the pla 
and appears above the roof-ridge as a low circu 
battlemented tower, with good effect. The Hal 
is interposed on the left between this room an 
the dining-room, conspicuously marked extemal} 
by a large mullioned window; on the right th 
drawing-room occupies a considerable portio 
the shorter right-hand limb of the plan. The 
left-hand portion is returned again at a mght 
angle, with a verandah on the re-entering angle 
The succession of small gables in the upper 
portion of the design has rather too much of an 
‘< almshouse”’ appearance, but in the main this 
a very interesting house design. 

1,657: ‘A new Town Church” ; same archi- 
tect. A church placed at what is called n 
America ‘‘a corner lot,”’ the corner rounded and 
the entrance porch very cleverly fitted im betwee 
the street and the obliquely placed nave of the 
chtrch. The porch portion develops aboveintoa 
short circular tower with a small lantern orcupoa 
on it. The main window is a round are 
one with shallow mouldings of late Coli 
character, and tracery which leaves the shaped 
cross in the centre lights. The very largest 
paterze of Late Gothic type in the archivoltdtl 
window are quite out of scale wiih the res dllt 
detail, A house connected with the chuch, and 
treated with horizontal wide-spreading eavé, 
sgraffito decoration between the windows, doesnot 
at all appear to belong to the church but to have 
been separately built, which should hardly be the 
case, since the plan is actually connected. wil 
that of the church. In short, clever 
building or group is, there is a certain degree 
unnecessary eccentricity about it which 1 
detracts from its merit. 


—_—_~»_— 


Allen, Ire 
There is nothing 







THE SANITARY INSTITUTE’S EXAMINATION 
LOCAL SURVEYoRS.—At an Examination for 
Surveyors, held in London on June 9 and ® 
the Sanitary Institute, seventeen candidates ?? 
sented themselves. Questions were set 
answered in writing on the oth, and the cant 
were examined vivd voce on the roth, 
lowing eleven candidates were certified, 4 
their sanitary knowledge, competent to ‘ 
the duties of Local Surveyor, viz.: Messts. pir 
Adams, G. T. Bassett, H. Busbridge, E. J. 

H. F. Haddock, L. W. Hogbin, J. po c 
W. Phelps, T. K. Scott, J. Spink, 
gar & Cos 


Worrall, 

A BusINEss CHANGE.—Messrs. J. 5a 
wood-working machine makers, of Halifax, ng 
that they have opened a London office 
mary House, 60, Watling-street, E.C. 
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| NOTES ON. THE FIRE’ BRIGADE 
“TOURNAMENT ‘AND EXHIBITION. 
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_ WHAT was originally so unfortunately adver- 
fised as a “* Fire Congress,” but is now more 
gorrectly known as the ‘‘International Fire 
joade Tournament and Exhibition,” has been 
opened with some ceremony at the Agricultural 
Hall. As far as the exhibition is concerned, the 
*‘ International” does not hold good, our 
gational trade being alone represented, if we 
except two American firms and one Continental 
ne, The tournament, however, although essen- 
tially a large gathering of English volunteer fire- 
men, With a sprinkling of a few regulars, has 
some claim to be termed cosmopoliian, as it is 
peing attended by. a number of deputations or 
single re resentatives of foreign volunteer and 
even professional brigades. The ‘‘ Tournament 
and Exhibition” was promoted by the National 
Fire Brigades Union, and a great deal of the credit 
for the show must be assigned to its energetic 
executive and its hon. sec., Mr. H. S. Folker, of 
Guildford. 
We have in former numbers spoken of the 
jnadvisability of the Union giving so much 
attention to showy displays instead of advancing 


fire prevention and fire brigade organisation, and 


further we have referred to the specially coached 
firemen who are so conspicuous at the modern 
drill competitions. Taking the gathering, how- 
ever, as we now find it, we have little doubt that 
at least the exhibition of fire appliances in con- 
nexion with it must be regarded as a success, as 
most of the exhibits on view are ofa highly instruc- 
tive character, and their arrangement in the 
roomy bays of the Hall facilitates careful inspection 
aid comparison. The executive can be con- 
ulated as to the arrangement of the space, and 
trade on the pains taken to show its best, 
however self interested these efforts may have 
been. Further, the actual bringing together of so 
lage a number of fire’ brigade officers 
deserves comment, as the interchange of ideas 
and experiences must be valuable to many 
of the individual chiefs. That the rank and file 
should be well represented, both for exhibition 
drills and competitions, is, however, not so 
satisfactory, as their presence in town is depriving 
their own districts of proper service. We are 
surprised that the managers, knowing the risks 
incurred by the absence (in some cases) of nearly 
entire brigades, should not have found means to 
prevent this distinct neglect of duty. The loss of 
asingle life due to the Union’s tournament would 
not be condoned by public opinion. The idea of 
bringing over some foreign teams is certainly 
ele as some of their evolutions are 
idedly instructive, but even greater advantage 


might have been obtained by a _ more 
careful selection of the forces to whom 


iivitations were issued and the dona fides 
of the representatives. Nothing will have 
been more interesting at the show than the way 
the Portuguese regulars manceuvre their apparatus, 
o& more ridiculous than the unpractical circus 
performance of the specially-trained Kansas, U.S., 
athletes, with whose assistance Chief Hale is 
advertising his water-tower. It will, of course, 
be difficult to understand many of the foreign drill 
ethibitions without a knowledge of the localities 
aidthe risks the respective forces have,to deal 
with, and yet even a performance such as is given 
by the Boulogne or Havre firemen, somewhat un- 
mtelligible as it may appear to the layman, cannot 
fil to give many a rural officer ideas for improve- 
ment to his corps. It is only unfortunate that the 
Union’s invitations to some of the Austrian, 
Danish, Dutch, or German firemen by some mis- 
lake apparently did not reach their destination, 
otherwise even yet more instructive work than that 
of the Oporto Brigade might have been seen. 
The specially-framed tournament advertisements 
of some enterprising fire-engine makers have been 
quite insufficient to attract the more seriously- 
“onstituted brigades of those countries, although 
doubtless an official notification might have 
brought some of them to our shores. 

In going through the exhibition we notice the 

ton Woven Hose and Rubber Company to be 
the only important foreign exhibitor. This firm 
8 essentially a purveyor of the smaller gear for 
American fire brigades. The goods exhibited, 
with a few exceptions (such as the tools and light 
ladders), cannot be practically introduced for 

Ory or tenement “‘ self-aid,” and these few are 
too expensive for England. ..Some of the 
couplings and branches, of the same firm, 
intended for brigade work (which we know to 

ve been satisfactorily tried on the Continent) 
to be priced at a remarkably low figure. 
excellently got-up catalogue of the Boston 





firm contains some interesting papers on fire-hose 
by Mr. J. R. Freeman. The Fire Appliances 
Manufacturing Company, a new department of 
the Vulcan Engineering Works at Northampton, 
has a good show Of fire-engines and heavy appa- 
ratus. There are no special novelties for self- 
protection, but such small gear of old pattern as 
is shown, though not quite so well finished as 
that of some of the London firms, answers its 
purpose quite as well, and is obtainable at a 
lower price than the customary ones. We would 
here point out that we cannot find it so very 
important that a fire-bucket or hand-pump should 
be practically everlasting as far as wear and tear 
is conéerned, Small gear is generally damaged 
by accident, or lost too quickly, to encourage 
extra outlay for the more expensive goods, and 
further, better ware generally means extra 
weight, a factor that must be avoided. 

The two London firms, Messrs. Merryweather 
& Sons and Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co., are 
represented by an_ extraordinary number of 
exhibits, embracing nearly every kind of fire 
appliance, from the heavy ‘‘ Greenwich” steamer 
or Captain Simonds’s new Water Tower to the 
smallest item serviceable for ‘‘self-aid” or 
brigade work. Both firms show their usual 
excellence ,in workmanship and design, though 
novelties of any special importance are not shown 
by either firm, aseven Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co.,’s 
exhibit of Mr. Simonds’s Water Tower can scarcely 
be classed as such. Some neat appliances of the 
latter makers for storing hose under hydrants 
ready for quick ‘‘running-out” are worth 
attention. They are decided improvements, even 
on the combined hose-reel and hydrants lately 
introduced on to the Continental stages. Messrs. 
Shand & Mason have published a special catalogue 
with the history of steam fire-engines in connexion 
with the exhibition ; and Messrs. Merryweather 
are issuing daily numbers of a small fire brigade 
journal known as the fireman. Both these 
publications, though essentially used for advertise- 
ment by the respective makers, contain many 
interesting notes for the professional reader. 

It would lead too far to take the other exhibitors 
in rotation, but we may point out some of special 
interest. A ‘Street Fire Alarm and First Aid 
Station,” by Messrs. Tozer & Tippets, of 
Birmingham, consisting of the usual automatic 
fire alarm, a telephone, a hand-pump, buckets, 
a hatchet, an extension ladder, a lamp, and a 
stretcher with ambulance-box all neatly stowed 
away inacase, is intended for the use of the police 
or passers prior to the arrival of fire-engines. It is 
as practical a contrivance as any municipality could 
wish for. A bucket fire-extinguisher, by Messrs. 
Messer & Thorpe, of London, is an exceedingly 
practical adjunct to any scheme of fire protection 
in buildings where the water service is unreliable. 
The tanks are made to hold from ten to thirty 
buckets, with the necessary supply of water for 
filling them once. The buckets, being held in 
position by sliding channels resting easily on the top 
of one another, can be rapidly drawn and used either 
separately or in conjunction with hand-pumps. 
The size of the tanks is comparatively small; they 
can be so arranged as not to be too conspicuous, 
but the cost of the apparatus is considerable. We 
may add that Messrs. Messer & Thorpe’s buckets 
for once have a shape that is almost perfect for 
throwing water with good effect. The only other 
firm which approaches perfection in this not 
unimportant detail is Messrs. Sinclair & Co., who 
otherwise have but an indifferent selection of 
small gear at the exhibition. The Tozer and the 
London ‘‘ Brigade” hand-pumps, both perfect 
appliances, whic are made with some small 
differences in detail by nearly every English firm, 
are somewhat too expensive for the small house- 
holder. A hand-pump (No. II.) by Messrs. 
Bauer & Co., of Bonn, in Germany, is a cheaper 
article, which will be quite efficient for all ordi- 
nary occasions, giving a good stream without 
requiring much exertion. It cannot, of course, 
vie with a Merryweather hand-pump as to 
durability, but, as remarked before, we do not 
consider the extra strength and weight necessary. 

As is probably generally known, the old- 
fashioned screw coupling is still generally in use 
in London and the south of England, whilst the 
interchangeable express and bayonet couplings, 
have already been long introduced in the North 
and in many Continenal cities. A numerous 
selection of these more modern couplings are to 
be seen at the exhibition sent in by at least a 
dozen patentees. To go into the merits of these 
different inventions would lead too far, but we 
would note that simple bayonet interchangeable 
connexions with their hooks inside, will 
probably be found to be the most  service- 
able. The ‘‘Storz” patent of Messrs. 


Zulauf & Co., of Germany, has been found 
perfect for medium size hose,, some  con- 
nexions in a steamer destined for Belfast 
look practical, and the same can be said of the 
‘‘Nunan” patent, although the hooks are here 
on the outside. More numerous even than the 
couplings are the many patent ‘‘self-saving ” 
apparatus. In regard to these we would remark 
that fire-escapes are not intended for gymnasts but 
for the helpless, and that outside aid should 
not be relied upon when designing them. 
Of the many “‘ self-aid” escapes the ‘* Anidjah ” 
shoot with a bell-pull rope inside can alone be 
said to completely realise its object. 

Fire telegraphy is but poorly represented, and so 
likewise are fire-proof materials. Two items, how- 
ever, call for attention in this division—the 
exhibit of silicate of cotton, and Messrs. Hayward 
Bros. & Eckstein’s steel lathing for plastered 
partitions and ceilings, which combines strength 
with a good key for the plaster. 

Reviewing the displays which commenced on 
Monday with a very pretentious general parade, 
we would only again wish to lay stress on the 
excellent practical exhibition of Portuguese 
regulars as represented by the Oporto firemen, 
who had their ladder truck with them, and their 
ingenious long ladder and scaling-gear. The 
Kansas representatives went through numerous 
exercises, the unpractical nature of which was 
often as obvious as the agility shown was 
admirable. 

The Water Tower which Chief Hale exhibits is 
certainly a most beautiful piece of mechanism. 
Unfortunately a dry drill with such complicated 
apparatus is a very different thing from the actual 
trial at a fire, where this expensive toy is too easily 
damaged. The water tower of Mr. Simonds, a 
simple combination of a movable branch at the 
top of a fire-escape, is a far more serviceable 
appliance, any damage to which would not incur 
a great pecuniary loss. It is true that the London 
water tower is nearly as unwieldy to drive about 
as the American one, but this could be easily 
altered if Mr. Simonds would combine his branch 
with some other kind of long ladder, such as that, 
for instance, in use at Copenhagen. 7 

The Metropolitan Brigade, under the _last- 
named officer, gave a large display on Wednesday. 
It was unfortunately obvious that the brilliant 
spectacle of a musical drill by the picked and 
specially coached men of the force, testified far 
more strongly for the smartness of the brigade 
than the actual ordinary drills with appliances, 
which by no means came up to the general ex- 
pectation. The ‘‘sham fire” was a most cleverly 
ananged event as far as it was intended to attract 
the public to the turnstiles ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, the practical details were not quite correctly 
carried out. Taken as a whole it would probably 
have-been better if the brigade had not courted 
a criticism of its mode of work in the open 
arena. Its members are smart, practical, 
and intrepid at conflagrations, and their discipline 
is good, but there is a want of system in their 
organisation and training which does not bear the 
investigation of an intelligent audience which 
included a large number of foreign fire experts. 
As regards the minor displays they are too 
numerous to recount, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the French volunteers, who showed great 
smartness. The endless competitions are being 
gone through with precision, but afford no special 
scope for comment. 

Two of the promised papers have been read, 
one by the Chief Officer of the Windsor Brigade, 
the other by Mr. Folker. 


ne ee od 


ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. — 
We observe that the masonry of the Church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which is all of Portland 
stone, is being dressed with the liquid known as 
‘‘Fluate.”” The tower and upper portions of the 
church have been dressed, and the lower portions 
have yet to be done. The work is therefore now in 
the right stage for judging what effect the Fluate pro- 
duces on the appearance of the stone. The work at 
St. Martin’s Church is being carried out under Sir 
Arthur Blomfield & Sons, by Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen, and it will interest many of our readers to 
have a look at the building for themselves. 

ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN.—A new 
society, under the name of the ‘‘ Bristol Association 
of Clerk of Works and Builders’ Foremen,” has 
been formed at Bristol; the members to be fully 
qualified mechanics, clerk of Works or builders’ 
foremen, who shall have held an appointment in 
either branch for at least three years before becoming 
members of the Association. The main object is 
‘to advance the general knowledge and capabilities 
of members,” and to assist those who are seeking 
employment to obtain suitable appointments other- 
wise than by advertising: both most praiseworthy 





objects. 
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SOME LETTERS AND A MORAL. 


THE following correspondence has_ recently 
appeared in the 7imes :— 


The ‘* Times,” Monday, July 29. 
NEW LABORATORIES AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ TIMES.” 


Sir,—The Builder complains that in their new labora- 
tories the authorities of University College have disfigured 
and concealed Mr. Wilkins’s beautiful architecture by the 
addition of unsightly sheds. 

I am surprised that the Builder, which poses as a judge 
of architecture, should have made such a singular state- 
ment. 

Wilkins’s plans always contemplated additions, which 
are now being partly carried into effect. 

Professor Roger Smith has adhered as closely as circum- 
stances permitted to Wilkins’s design in the three-story 
block which terminates the hitherto unfinished south wing. 

It is true that the building which forms the commence- 
ment of the fourth side of the square has a temporary roof, 
but the prea up to the commencement of that roof 
follows strictly Wilkins’s design, and when the liberality of 
benefactors permits the building will be completed on the 
lines laid down by its original architect, and the college 
will retain its character of Tera one of the most beautiful 
buildings in London. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 
DouGLas GALTON. 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, $.W., 
May 27. 


The ** Times,” Tuesday, May 30. 


Sir,—Either Sir Douglas Galton is writing on incorrect 
information, or his letter is an attempt to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public. In either case I do not think it ought 
to pass without correction in the columns in which his 
statement is made. 

He carefully confines himself to a general statement that 
Wilkins ‘‘ contemplated additions” to the building, without 
saying what they were. The design and plan in the 
library of the Institute of Architects show (what every 
architect knows) that Wilkins intended the completion of 
the wings up to the street line, but not that he ever con- 
templated carrying the building round the fourth side of 
the quadrangle and blocking up the central portico from 
view. His plan indicates a low colonnaded screen across 
the opening, with a central raised gateway—a frequent 
treatment of buildings of this class, and which always has a 
fine effect. Unless the University College authorities can 
produce positive evidence that Wilkins ever contemplated 
continuing the three-story buildings along the Gower-street 
frontage, and blocking up the quadrangle, the letter of Sir 
Douglas Galton is a mere prevarication. 

_ The matter is in this position ; the college quadrangle 
is now left with a thing like a railway station shed pro- 
jecting half across the front, with an ugly mass of slated 
roof and a row of skylights along the top. It will probably 
remain so for many years, completely ruining the appear- 
ance of the building ; and (from the state in which the south 
wing is left), I presume that the only change from this 
deformation will be the building up of a complete return 
block the same height as the wings, shutting out the central 
feature of the buildings from view, depriving a crowded and 
ugfy neighbourhood of the view at least of an open space 
and a fine piece of architecture, and injuring the 
Sanitary condition of the college by shutting up 
the quadrangle and checking the circulation of air. 
I am surprised that Sir Douglas Galton, who (if I 
may imitate his own not very polite phraseology) ‘‘ poses 
as " a sanitary reformer, should overlook this point. Why, 
even two centuries ago the learned founder of Caius College 
left it as a condition of his bequest that the fourth side of 
the quadrangle should never be built up, for sanita 

reasons. Sir Douglas Galton asserts that in doing all this 
hte” Nrecee outhorities are only carrying out the 
design of Wilkins. If they have any proof of that, let them 
produce it ; the onus probandi lies withthem. Unless they 
can produce it, I can only repeat here what I have said 
elsewhere, that they have deliberately deformed and 
spoiled one of the most remarkable buildings of its date and 
style in London, in the interests of ‘‘ education.”—Yours 
faithfully, H. Heatrucore STATHAM. 

46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, May 29. 


The ** Times,” Saturday, June 3. 


Sir,—Owing to absence I did not see Mr. Statham’s 
letter on Tuesday. | 

In reply, I need simply observe that Wilkins left more 
than one design for the completion of University College ; 
that in the additions now being made Professor Roger 
Smith has followed, so far as they have rogressed, the 
lines laid down by Wilkins for the original alliiees4hes. 
in what Mr. Statham terms the projecting railway shed, 
the walls are completed on those lines high enough to 
make the ground floor habitable. 

The college authorities regret that they have been unable, 
through want of funds, to complete the whole facade, 
although its completion would extend their means of 
education in much-needed directions. University College 
combines in itself the highest class of teaching in the 
liberal arts, and in the application of science to engineering 
electricity, and physics; it possesses a medical school 
second to none, as well as one of the first art schools in the 
eee 

t is a matter of regret that the many appeals for funds 
made by its governing body have hitherto failed to induce 
the inhabitants of the most wealthy metropolis in the world 
to give for the completion of its usefulness a fraction of the 
money which changed hands yesterday over the Derby. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 
UGLAS GALTON. 

12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W., 

une I, 


The ‘* Times,” Tuesday, June 6. 


Sir,—Sir Douglas Galton’s second letter, like his-first i 
only an adroit evasion of the real point. I challenged him 
to produce any drawing by Wilkins showing the uilding 
returned three stories high along Gower-street. He gives 
no teptorward answer to this, only a vague statement 
that Wilkins ‘‘ made more than one design,” without saying 
what it was. He asserts that the new buildings, “‘so far as 
they have gone, are in accordance with Wilkins’s design, 
which is only true in the sense that Wilkins’s design showed 
@ one-story structure across the front (though of quite a 


different kind), and the new buildings are not carried 
beyond one story as yet. Even the treatment of the end 
of the new wing is not according to Wilkins’s intention, but 
very different, and quite inferior, to 1t. 

I believe even the suggestion about an alternative design 
by Wilkins is a mere shot in the dark, with no evidence to 
back it. Fergusson, who bestows considerable space on 
University College in his ‘‘ History of Modern Architec- 
ture,” gives no hint of it, and the engraving in the Insti- 
tue of Architects’ Library is entitled, ‘‘ Design accepted 
by the Council for the University of London.” 

As an example of the degree of credit to be attached to 
the statements circulated by the University College 
authorities, I may mention that the newspaper reporters on 
the opening day were informed, and were requested to 
state, that there would be an opening 100 ft. wide left 
between the ends of the two new wings. Whoever 1s 
originally responsible for that statement, it is a direct un- 
truth. I looked carefully at the new buildingg§and the 
site, and when the two new wings are completed, according 
to the present architect’s design, there will not be 50 ft. 
space left between them. 

It would surely be more creditable to the University 
College authorities to have answered my criticisms by say- 
ing frankly ‘‘ We want the new rooms, and we do not care 
a button about the architectural effect,” which is the plain 
truth, instead of making a pretence that they are carrying 
out Wilkins’s design. 

Once more: if the college authorities can state in plain 
English that they have a design by Wilkins showing return 
‘wings built up three stories fich along Gower-street, and 
the eter vate. closed, and will show me the drawing, I 
will admit that I am wrong, and apologise for having mis- 
represented them. But that is the only answer that I can 
recognise as any answer at all.—Yours faithfully, 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 

46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 

June 3. 


No answer has appeared to this last letter ; for 
obvious reasons. Sir Douglas Galton’s cool im- 
pertinence in referring to this journal as one which 
** poses as a judge of architecture,” while he 
proceeds himself to pose as a judge of architecture 
and to inform the readers of the 7zmes, on his 
single authority, that Wilkins’s design is not 
being injured at all, may be passed over as a 
joke; but the deliberate attempt in both his 
letters to induce his readers to believe something 
which is not true, without actually saying it, is 
rather beyond a joke. 

We have put the correspondence on record in 
our columns, because for many years past there 
seems to have been an idea with some people 
that if they are offended with any criticism in this 
journal the simplest thing is to write to the Z2zmes 
and endeavour to persuade the general public, 
who are entirely ignorant on architectural subjects, 
that we do not understand our business. We 
have hitherto left such attacks to answer 
themselves, but in the present case the editor 
did not feel disposed to allow this journal to be 
misrepresented and the public misled on a 
subject of which most readers of the Zzmes know 
nothing. The result may be instructive to others 
who think of adopting the same tactics. We do 
not think Sir Douglas Galton will try the experi- 
ment again. 


i 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring Gardens, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 


The Works and Stores Committee to be Divided. 
—The General Purposes Committee submitted 
the following report relative to this Committee :— 

‘‘The Works and Stores Committee deem it 
desirable that they should be divided into two 
distinct committees, one to deal with works and the 
other with stores. The reasons they assign for this 
are as follow— 

‘1. The character of the work now done by the 
Works sub-committee is distinct from that of the 
Stores sub-committee. Under the present arrange- 
ment each of these sub-committees has to report to 
the main committee, and that committee passes 
these reports formally in a few minutes and 
practically without discussion. 

In the case of each of these reports, one half of 
the members of the main committee are called upon, 
formally, to make themselves responsible for the 
decisions and recommendations arrived at by the 
other half, into which there is no time to inquire, 
and this is considered unfair to the members in 
question. 

2. The detail work of the Works Committee alone 
will probably be as great as that of any other Com- 
mittee of the Council. It is, moreover, of first rate 
importance, and should not therefore be delegated 
to a sub-committee. 

3. Immediate decision and action are essential in 
carrying out works, and it is felt that due dispatch 
cannot be attained if matters are referred from the 
main committee to the sub-committee and then back 
from the sub to the main committee for confirmation 
before action can be taken. 

In any case it will be no light task for a committee 
to undertake the executive functions usually left to 
one man, viz. : the contractor, but the difficulty of 
this task will be much increased if the committee be 
ads a has no initiative or executive authority in 
itself. 

4. Immediate decisions have had to be taken 





already by the chairmen on their own responsijbjy: 
on urgent matters, for which they have 
absolved subsequently by the main committee, Tj; 
is hardly fair to the chairmen, and the necessity f,, 
such action should be reduced to a minimum, 

5. No difficulty need arise as to the central gt 
and central works. In any case these must be} 
absolutely apart and distinct, just as they are in any 
contractor's yard; any goods passing out of stor, 
must be booked against a particular job q , 
particular committee. A separate staff has alreag 
been arranged to look after the stores, se 
except as to the manager himself, and there jg 
reason why this officer should not attend the ty, 
separate committees just as other officials do, 

6. The Works Committee need have no spe; 
knowledge of the articles to be purchased by th. 
Stores Committee, such as coal, clothing, caps 
helmets, boots, oil, tallow, waste, and the numeroys 
goods required by the Fire Brigade, Parks ang 
Open Spaces, Bridges, Main Drainage, and othe 
Committees. There appears to be no reason yh 
the Stores Committee should not report on all 
matters direct to the Council. If the Coungj 
resolves to make its own goods, the running of, 
factory is hardly that class of constructive buildiy 
work for which it is understood the Works Cop. 
mittee was created. 

7. It is proposed that the Works Committee shoyy 
buy its own plant and materials, such as bricks 
Stone, sand, timber, &c., but that any stores which 
it requires in common with other committees, should 
come through the Stores Committee. 

Having carefully considered the proposal, ang 
the reasons assigned for it, we are of opinion tha 
it should be adopted, and we recommend— 

‘y. That the Works and Stores Committee be divides 
into two committees, one to be called the Works Com. 
mittee, the other to be called the Stores Committee. 

2. That until the committees are re-elected in 189, the 
present members of the Works Sub-Committee and of the 
Stores Sub-Committee do form the Works Committee ay 
the Stores Committee respectively. 

3. That in future the Works Committee do consist g 
fifteen members, to be elected as follows—three membes 
to be elected by the Council and one member by each of 
the following committees:—The Asylums Committee, the 
Bridges Committee, the Corporate Property Committee, 
the Establishment Committee, the Finance Commi 
the Fire Brigade Committee, the Highways Committee, 
the Improvements Committee, the Industrial Schools 
Committee, the Main Drainage Committee, the Parks 
Committee, and the Public Health Committee. 

4. That in future the Stores Committee do consist of 
twelve members, two to be elected by each of the following 
Committees :—The Bridges Committees, the Fire Brigade 
Committee, the Highways Committee, the Main Drainage 
Committee, the Parks Committee, and the Works Com. 
mittee. 

5. That the order of reference to the Works Committe 
be as follows :— 

(a) The Committee shall carry into execution all works 
which the Council resolves to execute without the inter. 
vention of a contractor. 


(4) The Committee shall have the control of the staf - 


exclusively employed in connexion with the works of con- 
struction, repair, and maintenance undertaken by it. 

(c) The Committee shall consider and report to the 
Council as to the provision of and shall control all work 
shops and yards necessary for carrying out the works com 
mitted to it. 

(zd) The Committee shall consider and report to the 
Council as to the plant or machinery necessary for carrying 
out the Council’s works, and as to timber or other materials 
which may be required for stock. 

(e) When the Council shall have resolved to execute any 
works without the intervention of a contractor, or 
have resolved on the recommendation of the Works Com- 
mittee to purchase any machinery, plant, or material for 
stock, and shall have passed the necessary estimate of the 
cost of such works or such purchase, the Committee 
have power to contract, on behalf of the Council, for the 
supply of machinery, plant, and material, subject to the 
following conditions, viz.— et 

The Committee shall not enter into any contract involvig 
an expenditure of more than r1oo/. except at a public sale 
after inviting tenders, and 

The Committee shall not enter into any contract whid 
will cause the estimate approved by the Council be 
exceeded. without obtaining the special authority of te 
Council. Ren 

(7) The Committee may execute any works referred tot 
by a Committee of the Council, provided that the cost of 
each work is under so0/., and in the case of emergency may 
execute any works which a committee of the Council oral 
officer of the Council is entitled in such case to order tobe 
executed. ; 

The Committee shall keep separate accounts of lia 
bilities entered into in connexion with each work, 
information of every liability entered into shall be re 
forthwith to the Comptroller of the Council. 

(4) The Committee shall on the completion of the works 
referred to it forthwith report to the Council that 
works are completed, with particulars of the estimated 
actual cost thereof.’ 


We further recommend— 


‘6, That the standing order which makes it the duty of 
the Works and Stores Committee to consider the rates 
wages and hours of labour te be paid and observed by 
Council be amended so as to devolve this duty upon 
Works Committee.’ 


We recommend— 


‘7, That the order of reference to the Stores Committee 
be as follows— mt 
(a) The Committee shall consider and report as 
provision of all store depéts. 4 the 
(4) The Committee shall control all store depéts, an 
staff exclusively employed in connexion with the Stores 

department, and shall carry out the regulations , 
Council as to store accounts, tenders for stores, a0 
ordering, issue, and condemnation of stores. . lie 
_ (c) The Committee shall undertake the preparation al 
schedules and the consideration of the tenders for 
goods supplied to the Council.’ 
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As regards the staff of the works and stores 
department, no material change will be needed, but 
re must be a slight readjustment of the duties of 
» Manager consequent upon the division of the 
present single committee into two committees. We 
mend as follows :— 
ig That the Manager be responsible under the Works 
‘amittee for— 
(a) Advising as to the purchase of plant and material. 
The execution of all works carried out by the Works 
amittee on behalf of the Council. 
“The employment and supervision of all officers and 
snen in his department or employed on works. 
@) The regulation and direction of all workshops 
pelonging to the Council. 
That the Manager be responsible under the Stores 
ittee for— 
(a) Advising as the purchase of stores. 
() The regulation and direction of all store-yards and 
belonging to the Council. 
(¢) The supervision of all persons employed in connexion 
with store-yards and store depdts.’” 
The whole of these recommendations were 
eed to without discussion, except clause 4 of 
recommendation No. 5. To this clause Mr. 
McCall moved to add the words 


“The Works Committee shall at the same time present 
areport from an independent surveyor as to the value of 
the work done, based upon the prices current in London 
for similar work.” 

Mr. Campbell seconded the amendment, saying 
that the public ought to know what the work 
executed by the Council really did cost, and 
whether they got value for their money. He 
ielieved that the resolution of the Council to do 
its own work was one of the maddest things: 
imaginable, and he believed that the result would 
eg the work done by themselves would cost 
it least 20 or 30 per cent. more than would be 
tharged by a contractor for the same work. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., opposed the amend- 
ment, contending that clause 4, as presented by 


the interests of the public. The estimated cost 
was to be compared with the actual cost at the 
empletion of the work. What more, in fairness, 
could be asked? The amendment was only an 
attempt to give a left-handed dig at the Works 
Committee to hamper it just as it was commencing 
to get to work. 

e Chairman said there was one point which 
had not been made clear by the speakers. To 
obtain a report from an independent surveyor as 
tothe value of the work done would mean the 
expenditure of 3 or 4 per cent upon the value of 
the work. Was that charge to be added to the 
total cost of the work, or was it to be an estab- 
lishment charge ? 

Mr. Westacott said he hoped the amendment 
would not be pressed, because it implied a slur 
upon their chief officers, and insinuated that the 
Architect and the Engineer did not know their 
business. Surely the Council had officers whom 
it could trust? He agreed with Mr. Burns that 
clause 4 of the recommendation afforded ample 
safeguards in the direction indicated by the amend- 
ment, 

Sir John Lubbock said he could not support the 
amendment, as he thought it would be unfair to 
the Works Committee to hamper them. At the 
same time, he thought that if the Council really 
desired that the Works Committee should do its 
work economically, the proper thing to do was 
to invite estimates for work from outside con- 
tractors as well as from the Works Committee, 
and then, if the Committee could do the work for 
* than an outside contractor, to give it to them 
to do. 

After some further discussion, the amendment 
was rejected, and the report agreed to in its 
entirety. 


Limit of Height of Buildings, whether on Old 
or New Foundations.—The consideration of the 
ial Report of the Bud/ding Act Committee 
on this subject was at last proceeded with. We 
gave the text of the report in the Buzider for 
April 29 last, p. 326. The report was now 
supplemented by some Memoranda by the 
of the Building Act Committee (Dr. 
Longstaff) as to the requirements of the 
Model Bye-Laws of the Local Government 
Board, and as to the means adopted by 
the municipalities of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, dinburgh, Bristol, and Manchester, 
for providing sufficient open space about buildings 
to ensure a free circulation of air. We have not 
space to print these, nor to reprint the report 
om our pages of April 29, but we reprint the 
clauses which the Building Act Committee 
ed for insertion in any new Building Act, and 
the adoption of which was recommended by the 
report of the committee, viz. : 
o9 


-—If an old building be raised or extended in any 
N, or if a building be rebuilt so as to be higher in any 
d further in any direction than it previously 


Part or to exten 


site of a building existing within ten years previously so as 
to be higher in any part, or to extend further in any 
direction than such previously existing building, any 
portion of such building that is higher or that extends 
further in ag direction than the old or previously existing 
building shall be subject in all respects to the provisions of 
the Building Acts and Local Management Acts, just as if 
such portions of the said building were new buildings 
situated in new streets, any provisions in such Acts 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
II.—After the ing of this Act it shall not be lawful 
to raise any existing building, or to erect a building upon 
the site of any existing or previously existing building and 
exceeding it in height so that the height of such building 
measured from the level of the centre of the street imme- 
diately opposite the building up to the parapet or eaves of 
such building shall exceed the distance of the front wall of 
such building from the opposite side of the street, passage, 
or way immediately adjacent to such building, or in case 
two streets, passages or ways be adjacent, then the widest 
of them shall regulate the height of the said building. 
II11.—The Council may from time to time (subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board) make, alter, and 
repeal by-laws as to the exercise of the powers conferred by 
the sections of this Act relating to the open spaces about 
buildings and the setting-back of buildings for the following 
purposes, viz.— 
(az) To provide for the mode of procedure. : : 
_ (6) To relax or adapt the said sections in their applica- 
tion to special or exceptional cases. ; 
(c) To exempt wholly or in part from the operations of 
the said sections any areas, streets, or parts of streets.” 
Mr. Beachcroft moved the following amend- 
ment :— 
** That the following be substituted for Clause I.—‘ That 
the operation of section 6 of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act, 1878 (which prohibits the erection 
of houses at a less distance than 20 ft. from the centre of the 
road save with the consent of the Council) be extended so 
as to to apply to all dwelling-houses on sites occupied by 
buildings before or after the date of that Act, viz., 1878, and 
that accordingly the proviso to that section which exempts 
land occupied by buildings within two years of the date 
mentioned be repealed.’ ” 
Mr Beachcroft said he was sorry to place him- 
self in antagonism to the Building Act Committee, 
but his work on the Housing Committee had led 
him to form the very decided conclusion that the 
proposal of the Building Act Committee could 
only lead to the perpetuation of new slums, 
destined to be removed at an enormous cost here- 
after. . 
The Rev. Fleming Williams seconded the 
amendment, which, after a long and interesting 
discussion, was carried by the narrow majority of 
2 votes—57 members voting for the amendment, 
and 55 against. 
As it was felt that the adoption of the amend- 
ment seriously affected the whole of the proposals 
of the Committee, the matter was referred back 
to the Committee for further consideration. 


Improvement Schemes Shunted.—The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended that in the next 
session the Council should apply for powers to 
carry out the Holborn and Strand scheme, 
with the stipulation that it should not be pro- 
ceeded with unless satisfactory provisions were 
made for defraying its cost. 

An amendment to postpone application to 
Parliament pending ‘‘ the provision of some new 
source of revenue” was agreed to; but Mr. 
Westacott then moved to refer the matter back for 
further consideration, and the debate on this 
motion stood adjourned. 


The Proposed Acquisition of the Parliament- 
street Site for a New County Hall and Offices.— 
When the Council reached the report of the Estab- 
lishment Committee recommending the acquisition 
of the Parliament-street site for the new County 
Hall, Mr. Benn, M.P.; in the name of the General 
Purposes Committee, moved that, as the informa- 
tion it contained was too meagre, it be referred 
back with an instruction to the committee ‘‘to 
report further on this and other sites.” 

The amendment was agreed to unanimously ; 
and after transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned. 


—_—_——$+~<@—+—___—_— 


COMPETITIONS. 


PIERHEAD BATHS, LIVERPOOL.—At a special 
meeting of the Baths Committee of the Liverpool 
City Council, on the 9th inst., it was decided to 
request the Finance Committee to invite com- 
petitive designs for a building not exceeding in 
cost 20,000/. for the Pierhead Baths. 
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MURAL TABLET, TRURO CATHEDRAL.—On the 
27th ult. the Bishop of Truro unveiled a mural 
tablet which has been erected in Truro Cathedral to 
the memory of the late Professor John Couch 
Adams, of Cambridge. The tablet was designed by 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., the architect of Truro 
Cathedral, and has been executed by Mr. W. Juleff, 
sculptor. It is in the Jacobean style, and is com- 
posed of a slab of dark grey marble, on which the 
inscription is cut in gilded letters set in a framework 
of alabaster, the corners being composed of yellow 
Siena marble. It has been placed in the north 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 6th inst., when a paper was read 
by Mr. John Rogerson, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘* Woods.” 
Dealing chiefly with the pine series, an account 
was given of. the different varieties, their qualities 
and defects, with a comparison between log and 
deal timber in reference to their use in building: 
Touching briefly on a few of the less important 
timbers, Kauri pine was noticed as having come 
largely into use recently, and as being very suit- 
able for some purposes, although perhaps not 
adapted for joiners’ work generally. The discussion 
was opened by Mr. Chas. Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A., 
and at the close a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded the lecturer. 


—_———_+> + 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SOCIETY.—At a 
recent visit of this Society, another inspection 
was made of the Tower Bridge works, through 
the kindness of the engineer, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E., a party of upwards of eighty being 
present. Arrangements for their reception were 
kindly made by the resident engineer, Mr. E. W. 
Cruttwell, M.Inst.C.E. Since the Society’s visit 
to the works in the month of July last, it was 
noticed that the suspension-chains had been com- 
pleted, and the suspension-rods, together with the 
greater part of the shore-spans, erected. The 
lifting spans have been experimentally rotated, 
and the rack quadrant and machinery for working 
the lifting spans are being adjusted. The 
masonry of the abutments had been completed, 
and that of the towers is advancing towards 
completion. The erection of the steam pumping 
engines and boilers. on the south approach was 
finished, the pressure-pipes in connexion with 
the hydraulic-engines in the piers were being laid, 
and the paving of the approaches was proceeding. 
For the facilities extended in connexion with the 
occasion, the thanks of the members were 
expressed by the chairman, Mr. S. Boulding, 
M.I.Mech. E. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION AT BosTon, U.S. 
—The £lectrical Engineer of New York gives a full 
description of the new Central Station at Boston, 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 25,000-h.p., and 
six hundred thousand 16-candle-power lamps con- 
nected. The present design is for a capacity of 
11,250 h.p., and the plant comprises six 1,500 h.p. 
steam dynamos, three 750-h.p. steam dynamos, and 
fifteen 325-h.p. boilers, having collectively an 
evaporating capacity of 146,000 lbs. of water per 
hour. The company was started in 1886, and began 
operations with a small station laid out for one 
thousand six hundred lamps. In the following year 
a second station was built and equipped with twenty 
150-h.p. engines and forty dynamos, which plant 
was, however, destroyed by fire in 1888. The 
interruption of the service lasted only twenty hours, 
spare plant being sent on by express train from 
Schenectady. Another station was started in the 
same year with twelve engines and twenty-four 
dynamos. In 1890 the company determined to lay 
down the very large station described, and with a 
view to embody in this all the modern improvements, 
sent their engineer, Mr. Edgar, on a tour of in- 
spection to Europe in 1891. The result of his 
investigations was to decide for vertical, triple- 
expansion engines, and for a site on the water 
front, even at the sacrifice of being at some 
distance from the electrical centre of distribution. 
The site selected is the historic spot where, in 
1773, the tea was thrown overboard by the 
Boston citizens, and it covers 100,000 sq. ft., 
of which area about one-fifth is now built over. Part 
of the space is reserved for a coal-store holding 5,000 
tons, and two derricks are provided for hoisting the 
coal from the vessels which come alongside. The 
foundations are all piled. The boilers are of the 
Babcock-Wilcox type, 24 ft. long each, with two 
42-in, steam drums. The headers were imported 
from Glasgow, it having been found impossible to 
procure them in America strong enough for the 
pressure of 225 lbs., at which it was decided to work 
the plant. The smaller engines are of the vertical, 
triple-expansion, and condensing types, cylinders 
164 in., 23g in., and 38} in. diameter, by 30 in. 
stroke ; speed, 120 revolutions per minute. They 
are guaranteed to work with 15 lb. of steam per 
h.p. per hour. Each engine drives its own con- 
denser, and a dynamo on either end of the crank- 
shaft, capable of giving an output of 1,333 amperes 
at 160 volts. The dynamos are connected on the 
three-wire system. They are of the multi-polar 
type, and the field casting is adjustable vertically so 
as to allow for wear in the bearings. Weight of 
each field, 144 tons; weight of armature close on 








id, or if 


a building be erected wholly or in part upon the 


transept. 


five tons. 
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South-Eastern Hotel, Deal.—Flan. 





Sllustrations. 


FRIEZE; *‘HOLY WOMEN OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT.” 

fal tilS is a portion of the frieze painted 
mage §=6by Mr. Westlake in the church of the 
ease Annunciation at Chislehurst. Another 
portion of the frieze, ‘‘ Holy Women of the Old 
Testament,” was illustrated in the Buzlder for 
September 3, 1892, when we gave some 
description of the work. The portion illustrated 
in the present issue forms about one-fourth of the 
New Testament. frieze on the south side of 
the chancel. | The figures. represented are the 
Madonna and Child (in the centre), and St. 
Anna, St. Elizabeth, St. Mary Magdalene, and 
two other Maries of the New Testament. 

The drawing is hung in the Royal Academy ; 
not with the Architecture, but in the Black and 
White room. 








SOUTH-EASTERN HOTEL, DEAL. 


THE site for this hotel has been’ chosen so that 
the building will be detached, and from two of its 
fronts there is no interruption to a view of the sea. 
The principal front is approached from a wide 
street and esplanade extending from Deal Castle 
to the Pier, about two miles long. 

The building consists of basement, ground 
floor, first and second floors, and attics. Fire- 
proof floors are to be used in three of the stories. 
The basement cotitains the kitchens, scullery, 
pastry-rooms, room for cooking vegetables, 
patitries, larders, room for uncooked meat, fish, 
&c., wine and beer cellars, two, large boilers’ 
for heating and cooking . purposes, a_billiard- 
room, card-room, bar, lavatories, and, w.c.’s, 
The ground floor has. a deeply-recessed porch, 
and a large hall filled with lounges, and which 
will serve as a smoke-room. A’ wide corridor 
extends the entire” length of the building. 
The dining-room’ ison’ the right hard, with a’ 
catited end, désigned to give a view of the 
shipping’ in' the Dowhs ; in’ conijexion with this 
room is a servery, still-room, and service-room, 
att es from the basement, On, the ist of the. 
entrance 1s a, private dining-room, a, large room 
oe the golf club, having 2, canted’ end enilan te 
the one in the’ ini 'Pivi -a.commanding’ 
view of the sea and Dea ga pr a large 
billiard-room, a bar, atid ‘offite,’ lavatories, and 
w.c.’s, with a staircasé to’ thé dooms over.” 
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Immediately opposite to the principal entrance is 
the manager’s room, a lift, the principal staircase, 
and reached from the half landing are a lavatory 
and-w.c.’s for ladies. 

The wing in Ranelagh-road has two private 
sitting-rooms, stores, linen-room heated with hot 
water, a staircase to basement, and rooms on the 
upper floors. : 

The first floor contains a large, drawing-room 
and balcony, six large privaie sitting-rooms, and 
nine large bedrooms, a ladies’ bath-room ; there 
are also a bath-room and w.c.’s for gentlemen. 
The second floor contains nineteen bed-rooms 
with ladies’ w.c., and bath-room,.and w,c.’s and 
bath-room for gentlemen. The. attic. floor 
contains fourteen good bedrooms. . The servants’ 
bedrooms are in the wiag next Ranelagh-road. 
Especial attention has been given. to the lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and sanitary arrangements. 
There are linen-rooms on each floor fitted with 





hot-water pipes for airing the linen. There are 
also housemaids’ closets for each bedroom floor, 
with hot and cold water laid on. The materials 
for the facings are red bricks, with Ancaster stone 
freely used for dressings, &c. 

The South-Eastern, Railway. has given the 
scheme its active support. Three of the Directors 
and Sir Myles Fenton, the General Manager, are 
upon the Directorate. 

Messrs. James Brooks & Son have been engaged 





as the architects to the Hotel Company. The 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 





THE CATHEDRAL HOTEL, COLOGNE. 


THE new ‘“‘ Cathedral Hotel” at Cologne, 
takes the place of an old hostelry of the same 


nadine and great repute,’ eects as its name. 


implies, in the vicinity of the Cathedral. The 
new hotel has been built for the old proprietors, 
Messrs. Metz; the architects being Messrs. Kayser 
& von Grossheim of Berlin. 

This very extensive block contains some two 
hundred bed and sitting rooms, besides the 
general reception-roonis, dining-rooms, a, ban- 


quetting-hall with pe gece restaurant, 
and a large number o eee The plans which we, 


but it may be mentioned 


give explain themselves, * 
e 


t their actual plotting has to some extent been 


dependent on certain . regulations of the Cologne 
Fire , Police, who. look more _to the careful dis- 


tribution of staircases and exits to this class of 





a4) That the plans are given withont.a scale is.no fault of 


ours; they, were sent to us without that necessary 
accompaniment. 








building, that to the adoption of any special fire. 
resisting materials or mode of construction. 
The rather cramped principal entrance has been 
made as convenient as possible by the aid of lifts 
and secondary staircases. The large and wide 
balconies to the reception-rooms on the first floor 
form a good feature, and the access to them, from 
the sides of the projecting wings, is well managed. 
The exterior design, owing to the proximity of 
the building to the €athedral was required to be 
submitted to and approved by a Committee of the 
Prussian Academy of Works. This fact rendes 
the building more especially an example of what 
is the approved style of contemporary architecture 
for this class of building in Germany, the architeds 
being a well-known Berlin firm; and as such 
we give it for the information of our reader, 
without expressing any opinion upon it ourselves 





HOUSE, WOODSIDE, STANMORE. 


THE house occupies a beautiful site of one ace, 
well wooded. The materials are red brick and tile; 
the contractor is Mr. Seth Grist, of Aylesbury, the 
plumbing and engineering work being well carne 
out by Messrs. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co... The 
drawing is at,present hung in the Royal Academy 
exhibition. The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchel. 





HOUSE, CHALGROVE, HARROW-OD- 
THE HILL. 


THIS is an attempt to treat picturesquely th 
plain square plan of a.small house in wi 
economy is the first consideration. Red brick, 
yellow plaster,,and red tiles give colour to the 
front, the.overhanging cornice producing astrong 
line of shadow at the eaves level. Five bet: 
rooms, bath, lumber and small sitting-room at 
planned.oyer. Messrs. Turner. & Son, Limited, 
of, Watford,;. are the. builders, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell is the architect. 


4. gt 
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INCORPORATED. ASSOCIATION. OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS: 


MEETINGS AT HARROGATE AND 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


_THE , concluding, portion.of the paper’ read 
at the, Yorkshire, District Meeting at Harrogalé 
on, the 3rd. inst., by Mr. B..Stead, the Borougl 
Engineer, on ‘‘ Municipal Work in Harrogate 
was as follows :— pt tae. , 

The prifieipal’ spring in the town is the 
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* See last week’s Builder, p. 449. 
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Cathedral Hotel, Cologne. Plans. 
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Sulphur, Well, situate in Low Harrogate, ‘near | strongest: sulphur water. in the-world. In addi- 
entrance to the Valley. Gardens. The hand- | tion to the Royal’ Pump Room there is a smal 
Roe, PUMP z00m, (known as the Royal Pump/|one.in the Montpellier.Grounds, where. sulphur 
of the etected..over this spring from the designs | water is served, and also:the water from a spring 
ulate Mr, I. T. Shutt, architect, in. the | called the Kissingen Spring, from its resemblance 

ae 2s Allords shelter, for those drinking the | to the noted spring of that. name in Germany, 
tet,aad members will during the day have an|In the Bog’s Field will: also be found 2 small 
of tasting’what is admitted to be the! pump room where the magnesia water is served, 











| and.in High Harrogate two others, named respec- 
|| tively St..John’s Well.and Tewit Well... ... 


At. one-time the lower portion, of,.the,town in 
some... parts.was liable to floods, in times. of. very 
violent storms,,.owing, to..some,of the natural 
water-courses, haying been covered. oyer.and not 
being of sufficient capacity. ,To .remedy, this 
state of things both the late Surveyor and 
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myself have reconstructed portions of these 
culverts, and a few words respecting my part of 
the work may not be out of gg The length 
from Ripon-road, near the Spa _ concert-rooms 
grounds, to St. Mary’s Church, measuring 
about 550 yds., had evidently been built 
at various times, and by different persons, 
as it was of all shapes and sizes, and mostly 
built in a very rough manner. The new culvert 
is of horse-shoe shape, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. 
high in the lower part, reduced to 4 ft. in the 
upper portions. The invert is formed with Port- 
land cement concrete 6 to 1, the side walls are of 
masonry, and the arching of the two rims of 
radiated bricks, the whole being built in Portland 
cement mortar, and the extrados of the arch 
being coated with tar $-in. thick. Considerable 
difficulties were experienced in carrying out the 
works, both in connexion with the portions 

ing under existing buildings, and on account 
of the close proximity of several very valuable 
springs in the Montpellier estate ; but these diffi- 
culties have all been overcome, and the work is 
now practically finished. 

The open ashpit system has been in vogue in 
Harrogate during the past, but the Corporation 
are endeavouring as far as possible to replace the 
ashpits by movable galvanized iron dust-bins 
with covers. Formerly the removal of domestic 
refuse was left to individual housekolders, but 
last year the work was undertaken by the Cor- 
poration, and the work let by contract, with 
fairly satisfactory results so far. The contractors 
are left to make their own provision for the 
disposal of the material, but they are allowed to 
deposit what portion they think fit upon a low- 
lying piece of land on the irrigation farm, which 
is expected to be sufficient for this purpose for 
some years. 

In former times most, of the valuable water 
from the various springs was allowed to run to 
waste for want of proper storage, but this has 
been remedied by the building of twelve under- 
ground tanks, each capable of containing about 
30,000 gallons, into which the water flows by 
gravitation. These tanks were built from the 
designs of the late Borough Surveyor, Mr. Harry, 
and members inspecting them will find that they 
have been carried out in a thoroughly substantial 
manner. These tanks are practically air-tight, 
and in order to prevent the deterioration of the 
sulphur water by exposure to the air, wooden 
floating covers, formed of narrow boards con- 
nected with indiarubber cord, are placed in each 
one, thereby assuring the conservation of the 
water in the best possible manner. 

In addition to the irrigation farm, bathing 
establishments, pump rooms, and sulphur water 
reservoirs already named, the Corporation are the 
owners of the Valley Pleasure Grounds, Covered 
Market, and Town Hall, Theatre, and of various 
other properties adjoining; while they have 
taken on lease a limestone quarry at Pateley 
Bridge, and a siding for stone-breaking purposes 
at Stonefall. Land has also been purchased for 
the erection of a Town Hall, but this matter is in 
abeyance at present. 


The Water Supply of Harrogate. 


Mr. E. W. Dixon, Water Engineer, then read 
a paper on the water supply of Harrogate. 
Having described the situation and natural 
beauties of Harrogate, he remarked that all these 
attractions must have been deprived of much of 
their influence had it not been for another circum- 
stance of a -very commonplace character, 
nevertheless, one which is not merely auxiliary 
to health and pleasure, but actually essential 
to life itself —the provision of a_ plentiful 
supply of pure water. Of this indispensable 
element the very wells, for which it is so famed, 
rendered Harrogate thirty years ago all but 
destitute, the wells and springs being so 
impregnated with extraneous and nauseous 
ingredients as to make water in them quite unfit 
for domestic use. But for the introduction into it 
of pure water, Harrogate, with all its renown, 
would never have attracted more than the 
scantiest population, and its visitors would have 
been merely like pilgrims to a holy well, 
sojourners for a day, or encamping on the common 
near to the Spa Wells, as they are said to have 
done at a date not very far back in the 
history of the place. Harrogate is furnished with 
a eager by a private company by gravita- 
tion works from the moorlands of a millstone grit 


formation situate from four to six miles due west 
of the town. The first step for providing a supply 
was an Act of Parliament obtained by the present 
company in 1846, several small springs bein 
utilised in the vicinity of the Cold Bath-road an 
Harlow Moor, and stored in three open reser- 


voirs for further distribution. Owing to the then 
scanty population of the town these early works 
were necessarily projected on a very limited 
scale. After fifteen. years the number of con- 
sumers had only reached 336. About 1861, and 
the introduction of an improved railway system 
through the neighbourhood, the demand for an 
increased supply became more urgent, and it was 
soon discovered that these existing springs were 
totally inadequate to furnish a supply of water 
sufficient for domestic use. With a rapidly 
increasing population more extended and reliable 
‘works became necessary, and at the close of 
1861 the company acquired powers to con- 
struct gravitation works for obtaining a more 
adequate supply. In 1868 a second Act of 
Parhament was obtained for extending the works, 
and at this date the first engineering works of any 
magnitude were commenced. From 1861 down 
to the present time the growth of Harrogate had 
been at a rate considerably in excess of anything 
that could have been originally anticipated. From 
a mere village, deriving its supply from two or 
three small springs, it had developed into one of 
the most important watering-places, the present 
average population supplied being 24,000 persons, 
with a consumption equivalent to 230,000,000 
gallons per annum. This in itself was sufficient 
to explain the corresponding extension that had 
taken place in the works to provide so important 
a town with a plentiful and satisfactory supply of 
water. 

The following table illustrates the growth of 
the consumption :— 


No.of  BAMSTBES,, Consumption 
Date. Customers. (including in gallons per 
visitors). — 
eer ie sss — pece — 
SBPE - cose = BGRB. cvce 97,800 ccce — 
SUOE ccce GNOE occ 13,000 .... 109,000,000 
sGSe .... £060 ..s8 1300 118,625,000 
BEQS coe 3857 occe 23,000 225,000,000 


The first reservoir constructed in connexion 
with the gravitation scheme was the Ten-Acre 
Reservoir, so called for its water area when full. 
It was formed from impounding an important 
tributary of the Oak Beck, rising in Haverah 
Park. The reservoir receives its supply from a 
drainage area of about 330 acres; and from the 
nature and cleanliness of the watershed the 
quality of the water is excellent. Its maximum 
depth is 35 ft. 6 in. with a capacity of 36,000,000 
gallons, the top water level being 610 ft. above 
ordnance datum and over 200 ft. above the 
central portion of Harrogate. The formation of 
this reservoir was attended with considerable 
difficulties. To secure a satisfactory founda- 
tion for the main puddle wall the excava- 
tion had to be carried toa depth of over 40 ft. 
on the north side of the valley, the north 
slopes being also further protected with sheet 
puddling. The main embankment extends due 
north and south, and is 700 ft. long with a 
central height of 42 ft., the batters being 24 
to I inside and 2 to 1 outside. The supply to 
Harrogate is drawn through a single 12-in. cast- 
iron socket outlet main passing through the centre 
of the embankment. Two years ago a valve 
shaft and outlet heading were added to this 
reservoir in order to give improved facilities for 
working the outlet valve from time to time, and 
for affording readier access thereto when 
necessary. The valve shaft is constructed in 
the inner slope, and 21 ft. from the centre of the 
embankment. It contains one 12-in. sluice 
valve, worked by 14-in. steel valve rods with 
indicating capstan. It is upwards of 50 ft. deep, 
circular, 4 ft. inside diameter, and constructed in 
Portland cement concrete, 5 to 1, with a 9-in. 
lining of blue Staffordshire brickwork, and sur- 
rounded with 2 ft. of clay puddle. Stages are 
provided at every 10 ft. in depth with wrought- 
iron ladders and brackets. The top portion of 
the shaft is in rusticated ashlar masonry, set in 
cement. The outlet heading is 5 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 
inside dimensions, the side walls and invert being 
cementconcrete, 5 tor, with brick arching. Likethe 
valve shaft, this work was carried out two years 
ago by driving. a heading under the embank- 
ment for further facility in inspecting the outlet 
pipes and also for a freer vent for the discharge 
of a natural spring known to exist under the 
outer slope. This reservoir is provided with a 
stream diversion on the south side for passing 
away the flood water when unfit for storage. It 
has also a large sand-filter bed for removing any 
suspended matter. By this means they were able 
to keep the water in satisfactory order, requiring 
very little after treatment. The mean rainfall for 
the past ten years is 25°91 in., which may be 
taken as about the average for the whole water- 
shed area. To work in connexion with the Ten- 











ee 
Acre Reservoir, the Harlow Hill service r 


eserves! 
was constructed on the Otley-road, neal a 
Harlow Hill at an elevation of 545 ft. above 


Ordnance datum. It contains 14,000,000 gallo 
and is formed by half excavators and embankmen; 
with slopes of 2} to 1 inside and 2 to | oy 
—the slopes being protected with stone pitch; 
This reservoir is connected with the Ten-Acte 
by means of 9-in. and 7-in. cast-iron Piping, the 
daily supply being 200,000 and 300,000 gallons. 
The water here undergoes a further Process of 
sand filtration through 4 ft. 6 in. of sand apg 
gravel, and is finally passed into the highey 
district of the supply, constituting what is known 
as the high-water supply. In 1875 it was foung 
necessary to obtain additional storage, and the 
Beaver Dyke Reservoir was projected to opente 
in connexion with the existing service reseryojp, 
on the Irongate Bridge-road. The Beayg 
Dyke Beck was then impounded at a poi 
some 200 or 300 yards above its junction 
with the Scargill Brook, about six miles wey 
of Harrogate. The Beaver Dyke Reservoir hy; 
an area, when full, of 23 acres, and contains 
nearly 120,000,000 gallons at 43 ft. deep, | 
receives the surface-water of 700 acres of moor 
and pasture land, an area which can be furthe, 
increased when necessary. The top water-ley¢ 
is 559 ft. above Ordnance datum, and, cong. 
quently, about 160 ft. above the town of Harp. 
gate. The early works at this reservoir comprised 
very little beyond earthwork, the embankmey 
having been raised from time to time as addition) 
storage was required. The raising of the embank. 
ment to its full height, the construction of 
valve tower, overflow weir, bridge, bywash and 
other works, have been in progress during th 
past two years, and are now in an advano/ 
stage towards completion and ready to & 
brought into use during the coming autumn ani 
winter. The embankment is 50 ft. high at is 
centre, with a total length of 660 ft., the slopes 
being 3 to 1 inside and 2to 1 out. The insideis 
protected for 30 ft. vertical depth with 18 in 
rough stone pitching, the top portion being coursed 
block pitching, 12 in. deep, set on 12 in. of shingle, 
A 9-in. cast-iron main 7,100 yards long connects 
this reservoir with the Irongate service reservoirs, 
where the supply undergoes natural filtration 
through sand beds. Two filter beds are at present 
in operation at the service reservoirs, part only of 
the intended scheme of filtration. They. are con- 
structed entirely in Portland cement concrete 
mixed 6 to 1 in the following proportions: 
4 parts broken stone, 2 parts clean river sand, 
and I part cement. Each bed has an area of 
about 430 super. yards, being 64 ft. long by 6of. 
wide, and 6 ft. 6 in. in depth. ‘ Six 2-in. copper 
ventilating pipes are provided to each bed, com- 
municating with the main and cross channek. 
The water is delivered into each bed by meansof 
10-in. and 7-in. cast-iron pipes, terminating in 
fountains fixed in the centre. The outlets and 
overflows are also in iron-piping, fitted with 
sluices and wash-outs for cleaning purposes. The 
filtering medium is composed of sand and gravel, 
4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, placed in regular couse 
of the following depths :—2 ft. fine sand, 6 in 
coarse sand, size of peas, 6 in. fine gravd 
size of beans, 6 in. of coarse gravel, sit 
of apples, and 12 in. of large stones. The 
water is allowed to stand 12 in. deep ove 
the sand during the process of _filtratio 
The quantity dealt with at the reservoirs vais 
from 400,000 to 600,000 gallons per day, 4 
after being filtered, is passed into the open serme 
reservoirs, having a joint capacity of abut 
7,000,000 gallons. On an average each bed mls 
about seven to ten days before the top 2 in. or 30. 
of sand has to be removed. A thorough washing 
of the sand up to 6 in. or 9 in. deep take 
place every two or three months, and the 
whole depth of sand is removed and cleaned 
once or twice per annum as found necessdly: 
The water is drawn from. these servict 
reservoirs into the town by means of automalit 
syphon outlets carried over the north embankment! 
and provided with charging chambers 
indicating gear for controlling the sluices fixed ® 
the inside slopes. In connexion with these wots 
which constitute the low pressure supply, fom 
40,000 to 60,000 gallons of water per day % 
derived from a spring situate in Haverah Park # 
an elevation 500 ft. above Ordnance datum. 
constant supply is maintained in thé (ow 
under pressure varying from 20 Ib. to 100 Ib. # 
uare inch through a_ circulating 
of piping over forty miles in length 
3in. to. 15in. in diameter. Trunk mains # 
only used-as carriers, the house connexions béilg 
made to service pipes laid down in each st 
with stop-valves, and where practicable 
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srarate Wash-outs. By this principle, any disturb- 
2 in the supply is confined to a very limited 
Main valves are fixed at convenient points 
dividing the town into districts, a system 
yseful for the detection of waste of water, All 
‘ngs used in connexion with the supply are 
oved and tested to 300 lbs. per square inch 
, the company, and a code of rules and 
tions, together with a list of authorised 
plumbers, is in operation. 





In the discussion which followed these papers, 
Mr. Allison, City Engineer of Manchester, 
said he noticed that Mr. Stead remarked in his 
per that it was more advantageous, and worked 
etter, to pass the crude sewage over the land, 
instead of putting it into precipitation tanks, and 
taking some of the solid matter out of it. He 
med that Mr. Stead meant by this that he 
was able to realise more material value out of the 
swage in this way for farming purposes. He 
was very pleased to hear that Harrogate 
had no more loss upon their annual working 
than £1,500. It showed that the farm must be 
well managed for the loss to be sosmall. Mr. 
Stead’s description of tar paving must be of very 
tinterest to the members, and when incor- 
ted in their proceedings would be of very 
eatuse tothem. This tar macadam saved the 
lic from the very great annoyance they had to 
uifer with ordinary macadam from mud in winter 
and dust in summer. With reference to Mr. 
Dixon’s paper he expressed his surprise that they 
jad only 26 in. of rainfall, and said their visit to 
he waterworks would be of great interest to 
tm, as it was not often they had opportunities 
d seeing reservoirs in course of construction. 
Mr. Hall (Cheltenham) said he had been round 


-Hatrogate, and must congratulate Mr. Stead upon 


theexcellent appearance of his tar macadam roads 
ascompared with ordinary macadam. He found 
wih reference to tar macadam that some 
engineers succeeded and some failed. He had 
made some inquiries into this, and he wished to 
point out what he believed was the real cause of 
the failure. Some gasworks were using a new 
system of distillation, with the result that they 
obtained a tar which appeared to be the same, 
and which did not show a material difference upon 
analysis, but the grouping of the constituents was 
diferent, and it was practically so different that a 
satisfactory tar paving could not be made with it. 
He had tried the two kinds of tar under precisely 
the same conditions, and the one had been satis- 
factory and the other a complete failure. 

Mr. Hall (South Shields) also congratulated 
Hatrogate upon its excellent roads, and said it 
would be interesting if Mr. Stead could give them 
some information as to how long they lasted with- 
out renewal. 

Mr. Brown (West Hartlepool) said he did not 
agree with the mode of procedure given by Mr. 
stead for the making of tar macadam. He did not 
believe in the burning of the material and then 
allowing it to lie in the open air to absorb 
moisture. He thought it better to have a covered 
shed to exhaust the moisture from the tar, and 
then mix the materials without burning. He had 
tried both ways, and found it gave better results 
toavoid the fire. 

Mr. Stead, in reply, said that the life of tar 
matalam depended very much upon the traffic, 
and he had collected no statistics ; but he might 
sayithad a very long life—six or seven years— 
under fairly heavy traffic. As to the firing of the 
material, the object undoubtedly was to get rid 
of the moisture, and when the work was done in 
the open air the weather interfered with that toa 
great extent. He quite agreed it would be better 
ifit could be done under cover, but the question 
was whether the result would justify going to the 
initial expense of buildings. 

The President then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Stead and Mr. Dixon for the valuable 
papers they had given to the Association—which 
Was accorded unanimously, and suitably acknow- 

by the authors of the papers. 
Visits. 

The members then visited the Corporation 
sewage farm, being conveyed there in brakes 
Provided by members of the Corporation. The 

appeared in excellent condition, and the 
effluent from the land was remarkably clear, and 
begga, Praised by the members. On return 
the atrogate the members were entertained by 
Mayor (Mr, J. Simpson) at luncheon at the 

The tel. After luncheon, 

President proposed the health of: the 
syor, which was heartily honoured. 
Mayor Suitably responded. 
Mayor next proposed the health of 





the President and members of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers, 
to which Mr. Cartwright responded. 

The members subsequently drove to the Beaver 
Dyke Reservoir of the Harrogate Waterworks, 
and also inspected Bog’s Field, Wells, Royal 
Pump-room, and Sulphur Water Reservoirs. 

In connexion with the Harrogate meeting, an 
opportunity was afforded to members to visit the 
works of Messrs. William Ingham & Sons (Leeds 
Fireclay Company), Wortley, where Hassall’s 
double-lined pipes are being manufactured. The 
visit was a most interesting one, although few 
members of the Association were able to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of seeing the 
complete process of manufacture of these well- 
known patent-jointed pipes. The members were 
shown the whole of the processes of manufacture, 
from the grinding of the clay to the completed 
pipe, with specimens from 2 in. to 24 in. in 
diameter. Some 2,000 yards of the 24-in. pipes 
are now being made at the Wortley Werks 
for the sewerage of Saint Anne’s- on- the- 
Sea, and are being laid in running sand. 
The pipe—the socket and barrel of which are 
made in one piece—are fitted with single-lined 
and double-lined joints, and the specimen lengths 
fitted in the works showed the efficiency of the 
Hassall joint. Members of the Association who 
are using the joint remarked at the time of the 
visit that the perfect joint made with the Hassall 
pipe allows a considerable saving to be effected 
in cost of laying, in consequence of the perfect 
invert, and the ease with which the joint can be 
fitted and completed. Mr. W. Spinks, of Leeds, 
made arrangements for the visit. ! 





MEETING AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


An Eastern Counties District meeting of the 
Association was held at Bury St. Edmunds on 
Saturday last, June 10. The members, to the 
number of about forty-five, were received in the 
Town Hall by the Mayor, who cordially welcomed 
the visitors, and then vacated the chair in favour 
of the President of the Association (Mr. J. Cart- 
wright, Borough Engineer of Bury). 

The President having in fitting terms acknow- 
ledged the Mayor’s welcome, the business of the 
meeting was proceeded with. 

Mr. J. W. Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., Borough 
Surveyor of Great Yarmouth, was unanimously 
elected Honorary District Secretary, in the room 
of Mr. E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor of 
Ipswich, who tendered his resignation owing to 
pressure of work. On the motion of Mr. Walshaw 
(Peterborough), seconded by Colonel Jones, V.C., 
a cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Buckham for his services as Honorary District 
Secretary, which have extended over a period of 
several years. Mr. Buckham, in acknowledging 
the compliment, said that his interest in-~ the 
Association would not cease with his retirement, 
although he was obliged to claim release from the 
secretarial work of the district. 


Sanilary Work in Bury St. Edmunds. 


Mr. J. Campbell Smith, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor of Bury St. Edmunds, then read the 
following paper :— 

History, &c.—Before proceeding to.the subject 
proper of this paper it may be interesting to note 
that Bury St. Edmunds was a town of consider- 
able importance in the days of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, and enjoyed special privileges under the 
Charters dated 1120, 1364, and 1447. It was in- 
corporated in 1608, the municipal body consisting 
ofan Alderman, ‘ecorder, twelve capital Burgesses 
and twenty-four Councillors. Under the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1835, the Corporation was 
reconstituted, and now consists of a Mayor, six 
Aldermen, eighteen Councillors, and Recorder. 

The area of the borough is 2,934 acres, of 
which about 750 are covered with streets and 
buildings. There are 22 miles of dedicated roads 
and streets. The rateable value is 57,209/., and the 
population in 1891 was 16,630. 

Sanitarily considered the town has great natural 
advantages. It is built on rising ground, with a 
gravelly soil overlying a chalk subsoil, and these 
aids to effective drainage have doubtless con- 
tributed much towards securing its well merited 
reputation as a healthy town. 

It will be convenient to divide the subject 
proper of this paper under three heads, viz., 
Water Supply, Sewerage, and General Sanitation. 


Water Supply. — The water-works pumping 
station and service tanks are situated at nearly the 
highest part of the district. They were established 
in the year 1859 for the purpose of street watering, 
but with praiseworthy foresight the promoters 
provided mains of sufficient capacity to meet 





the demands of water-works for all purposes. 
The domestic water supply at that time was 
derived from deep wells, many not altogether free 
from pollution, The manifold advantages of a 
supply from the town mains to dwelling houses 
soon became manifest, and the increasing demand 
necessitated extensions in 1870, and again in 
1881, and there are now 2,387 premises supplied, 
representing, with that used for trade purposes, a 
consumption of about 300,000 gallons per diem. 
The charge for domestic purposes is based on a 
graduated scale, representing a rate of from 
3 to 6 per cent. on the gross assessment. An 
additional charge of 10s. is made for each w.c,, 
and trades are supplied by special arrangement, 

The supply is obtained from three wells, 5 ft., 
6 ft., and 10 ft. diameter respectively, sunk to a 
depth of g1 ft. 6 in. in the chalk measures, 
augmented by headings driven horisannez rem 
the bottom of the larger well, and a 6-in. boring, 
51 ft. deep. All surface contamination has been 
successfully excluded, and frequent analysis has 
proved the water, though hard, to be of excep- 
tional purity. | 

The engines are three in number, one of 
20h.-p., anda pair of 8h,-p. each. The larger 
engine is of the horizontal non-condensing expan- 
sive type, with 15-in. steam jacketed cylinder and 
18-in. stroke. The smaller are of the ordinary 
type of horizontal high-pressure engines, and 
although not altogether economical in work, serve 
ia cases of necessity as an efficient auxiliary plant. 
The larger engine will doubtless be duplicated at 
no distant date. 

Each engine is geared to a set of treble throw- 
pumps, 6 in., 8 in., and 12 in, diameter, arranged 
to deliver into either of the two service tanks, 
which have a capacity of 70,000 and 30,000 
gallons respectively, and are elevated 25 ft. 9 in. 
and 22 ft. 9 in. above the engine-house floor. 

There are two boilers, each 19 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in., 
with single flues, and four Galloway tubes. The 
working steam pressure is 50 lbs. per square inch. 

The rising main from the 12-in. pumps is in 
duplicate, forming a stand-pipe 20 ft. above the 
tanks, giving an additional head of 4o ft. when 
increased pressure is desirable. 

The supply is constant, and for gistribution 
purposes the town is divided into two districts 
served through separate 8-in, mains, so arranged 
that in cases of emergency one main can 
temporarily supply the entire district. Fire 
hydrants are liberally provided in convenient 
places, and are utilised for street watering and 
sewer flushing. 3 

A quarterly inspection of private fittings has 
proved most beneficial as a check on waste and 
mis-use. 

The entire cost of the works, including mains, 
has been 12,652/. 8s, 5d., and the net revenue, 
after deducting all payments for interest, sinking 
fund, and working expenses, is 6734, 9s. 11d. 
per annum. 


Sewerage.—In many towns the underground 
works have in the past been but too often dis- 
regarded, until circumstances have forcibly and 
often unpleasantly brought their importance to 
the notice of the local authority. 

Such has not been the case in Bury St. 
Edmunds, as the question of re-sewering the town 
has been before the Corporation for many years, 
and portions of the most urgent sewerage works 
have been executed piecemeal, but laid out 
systematically to blend with and form part of a 
comprehensive scheme. 

Until comparatively recent years all domestic 
drainage of the district discharged into cesspools, 
having noconnexion with the existing drains, which 
already had been constructed for surface water 
only. By degrees, however, house connexions 
were insidiously introduced into these crudely 
constructed drains, until at length the discharge 
at the outfalls became so polluted that some 
mode of treatment was essential, and after lengthy 
deliberation irrigation was decided upon. 

The local authority acquired land in 1862, at 
the north end of the town, and laid a main inter- 
cepting sewer, severing the outfalls from the 
rivers and ditches. This land remained in use 
until October, 1885, when the new farm at West 
Stow was acquired. From that time house con- 
nexions have steadily proceeded, and at the 
present time it is estimated that over two-thirds 
of the dwellings in the district are connected with 


the sewerage system. The greater part of the, 


original drainage consists of brick culverts from 
gin. to 18in. diameter, laid at from 18 in, to 2 ft. 
below the. road level, and the difficulty of 
obtaining adequate fall for house drainage has 
forcibly impressed the local authority from time 
to time with the necessity of re-sewering 
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the town. This took a tangible form when 
the Council instructed the author in November, 
1890, to make a complete survey of the entire 
sewerage system and report thereon, and later, 
on receipt of his report, an order was made to 
make application for the nec borrowing 
powers. The inquiry was duly held before 
General Crozier, and the scheme sanctioned 
without material modification. 

This sanitary work is the most extensive that 
has been undertaken by the authority for some 
years, and a short description may be interesting 
if not instructive. 

In designing the works the town has been 
divided into ten drainage areas, each with an 
independent outfall into the main sewer. By this 
arrangement large and abnormally deep sewers 
will be avoided. 

The entire work when completed will consist 
of 916 yards of 15-in., 2,380 yards of 12-in., and 
8,810 yards of 9-in.-pipes, laid at such a depth as 
to readily drain the basements of dwellings. 
The gradients generally will be good, and in all 
cases where a velocity of 150 ft. per minute 
cannot be ensured, automatic flushing tanks will 
be provided. 

The pipes in all cases will be laid in straight 
lines,. man-holes and lamp-holes being provided 
alternately at intervals of about 100 yards, but 
deviations, either in direction or inclination, and 
junctions with lateral sewers, will determine the 
position of a great number. 

The head of each sewer will terminate with a 
man-hole, fitted with an iron frome and timber 
flushing-disc, serving the purposes of a flushing 
tank of 350 gallons capacity.. These tanks will 
be charged from a convenient fire hydrant, but 
there will in no case be a direct communication 
between the sewer and the water main. 

The important question of ventilation was one 
which received special attention at the hands of 
the sewerage committee, and after careful deli- 
beration a system of shaft ventilation was finally 
decided upon in preference to surface ventilation. 

The ventilation shafts will be of cast-iron, with 
specially-constructed sockets to ensure perfect 
jointing, and of varying section, according to the 
individual fancy of persons interested. They will 
be placed in the most unobtrusive positions, as 
near as possible at intervals of 100 yards, and 
each alternate shaft will be fitted at its head with 
an induce or down-cast cowl, by which means 
constant circulation of air is anticipated. 

All existing house drains will be carefully 
inspected before connexion with the new sewers, 
and any found to be defective will be regarded as 
a common nuisance and dealt with accordingly. 

The existing sewers will be retained for surface 
water drainage, discharging into the rivers. 

The new sewerage works now in hand are 
being executed by a special drainage staff, without 
the intervention of a contractor. 

None but high-class materials will be used in 
the work. The pipes generally will be selected 
stoneware socket pipes, jointed with tarred gaskin 
and Portland cement fillet, but in bad and difficult 

ound Hassall’s patent joints will be used, and 
in One part of the work these pipes will be laid 
5 ft. below the line of saturation, and the author 
regrets that he could not arrange to have this 
section in hand at the present time. 

Before passing to the outfall works, which were 
opened in October, 1885, it may be stated that 
om flow of sewage is about 550,000 gallons per 

iem. 

The main outfall sewer, for a distance of about 
3 miles, is egg-shaped, 2 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 8 in. 
It is built of ri Brg brickwork laid in cement and 
surrounded by Portland cement concrete, and has 
a uniform gradient of 1 in 642 for its entire 
length. The end of the brick culvert connects 
with a 24-in. mild steel pipe, which conveys the 
sewage for a further distance of about 1} miles 
across the marshy land to the outfall works at 
West Stow. The sewage passes through a 
screening chamber, where the heavy deposit is 
collected in a sludge-box, and a fixed screen 
removes all the larger floating matter. This is 
the only treatment to which it is subjected, and 
from the screening chamber, it passes direct either 
to the pump-well for delivery to the high level, or 
by gravitation for distribution on the low level. 

_ The storm water is not distributed over the 
irrigation areas, but is discharged by an overflow 
weir into a roughing tank, which intercepts road 
detritus, and an artificial filter-bed removes 
floating matter, after which the practically pure 
effluent is discharged through a bed of osier 
willows into the catchment ditch. The author 
has found this treatment all-sufficient for the 
hig diluted sewage flow during heavy rains. 

€ pumping plant consists of a pair of 


¥ 
Tangye’s direct-acting 8 h.-p. vertical engines 
and centrifugal pumps, calculated to deliver 
550 gallons per minute. The boilers, which 
are in duplicate, are of the Galloway type. 

The farm consists of 643 acres of light sandy 
soil, originally forming part of the adjoining heath, 
and of this, 22 acres are under treatment as a 
low-level gravitation area, and II acres of 
high-level, upon which the sewage is pumped. 
The luxurious growth of the various crops, as 
compared with the stunted vegetation of the 
h th, is unquestionable evidence of the value of 
town sewage as a fertilizer. The soil is of a 
peculiarly deceptive nature, and impresses most 
persons with its apparent suitability for dealing 
with large quantities of liquid. Under treatment, 
however, the saturated sand became almost 
impervious, but close under-drainage combined 
with constant cultivation has quite altered its 
character, and the soil each year exhibits a 
marked improvement. 

A section of the land is always laid down with 
rye grass, and on other parts, mangold, swedes, 
and prickly comfrey are grown, and the osier-bed 
yields a fair return each year. Good crops are 
produced, but lucrative prices cannot be expected 
at so great a distance from town or rail. 

The total working expenses of the farm for the 
past year amounted to 403/. 18s. 1od., and the 
sale of produce realised 193/. 19s. 5d. 

Considering the large volume of liquid dealt 
with on a limited area, and the satisfactory 
effluent, the farm, as a sewage disposal works, 
may be considered successful. 

he main sewer and the outfall works and 
farm were designed and carried out by Mr. 
W. T. E. Fosbery, Warwick, and the subsequent 
drainage and extension works were executed 
under the direction of the Borough Engineer. 

The total cost of the entire scheme was as 
follows :— 





em ,. 

ML  oi0dwetdan seek eenech ones 3,924 17 5 
ain sewer and contract works............ 16,535 2 5 
Engines and pumps ........scccccscccces 640 I 3 
Laying out farm and draining ............ 35334 16 6 
Wayleave, compensation, and legal expenses 3,059 15 10 
Engineering expenses and supervision...... 1,844 5 4 
Miscellaneous items .......ccccecccccecces 97 10 I 
429,436 8 10 


General Sanitation.— With respect to the 
permanent sanitary works of the town, the 
officers having charge of the department are 
materially assisted by excellent sanitary regula- 
tions and bye-laws, which are so assiduously 
enforced that the general sanitary condition of 
the town is such that the rarely occurring cases 
of zymotic disease can seldom be traced to local 
causes. The Council have adopted the Com- 
pulsory Notification of Diseases Act, and all cases 
of infectious disease occurring in premises where 
isolation is impossible, are removed to the 
Sanitary Hospital. This building is now under- 
going extensions and alterations, and when com- 
pleted will provide accommodation for fifteen 
patients in nine separate wards; also quarters 
for the permanent matron and caretaker. 

The collection of house refuse is carried out on 
what is known as the D system, which has been 
in operation for some years with marked success. 
There are no ash-pits, and consequently accumu- 
lations of offensive and dangerous refuse are rarely 
reported. The work is performed by contract at 
a cost of 170/. per annum, the contractor under- 
taking to provide a tip on an approved site with- 
out the limits of the inhabited borough. There 
is, however, every probability that the Corpora- 
tion will eventually make provision for the 
disposal of town refuse. 

[We will conclude our report of the Bury St. 
Edmunds meeting in our next. ] 


e+ 
Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








COTTINGHAM’S COLLECTION—THE 
FONT OF ARMAGH. 

S1r,—In reply to Mr. Drew’s letter I beg to 
say that having examined H. Shaw’s ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Memoir and Catalogue” (1,453 items) and 
Foster & Son’s sale catalogue (2,205 lots), printed 
in 1850 and 1851 respectively, I fail to find a 
specific mention of the Armagh font. I find in 
both ** 214-5-6. Two figures playing on musical 
instruments : from the screen at Armagh Cathe- 
dral. Three ditto. Two Norman, and a 
beautiful Early English, stone capitals, from 
Armagh Cathedral.” Also, ‘£1,269. A portion 





of an octagonal shaft, with cinque-foil headed 





ee, 
panels surmounted by crocketed canopies rec 
on animals, and a clustered shaft with {oj 
capitals.” ‘1,511 [sale-catalogue] a modg to 
scale, from admeasurement, of one-half of ’ 
nave of the Cathedral at Armagh, Ireland”. and 
several ‘* models of fonts.” 

In respect of many of the objects the cata] 
do not say whether they are original or otherwig.. 
though in most of these instances It 1s clear tha, 
cast or copy is intended, as the original is ky 
to be zz st¢u. Numerous specimens are describes 
too vaguely for identification. 

It seems that whereas N. J. Cottingham ha 
commissioned Christie & Manson, 1n or bef 
1850, to sell L. J. Cottingham’s collection jp jp 
entirety, the actual sale was made at auction o, 
eleven days in November, 1851, by Foster & §, 
of 54, Pall Mall, which is now the addreg o 
Messrs. Foster, auctioneers, 

June 10, 1893. W. E. DY 





ASYLUM COMPETITIONS, 


Sir,—In your ‘‘ Notes” of last week your gy. 
respondent, whose views you endorse, does ng 
quite fairly state the case when he gives only son, 
of the results of asylum competitions. 

In the first place, he quotes five recent coq. 
petitions in which Mr. Howell, as assessor, plapg, 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, or myself, first ; but I thin, 
he could have given other instances when |; 
Howell, as assessor, placed other architects first, 

Secondly, he instances three somewhat remo 
competitions when other assessors have given th 
first prize to other architects, stating also that » 
both took part in them. This, so far as [a 
concerned, is scarcely correct. In one of the com. 
petitions I took no part, and in another I submittej 
a design and was awarded a premium ; but, furhe 
than this, he utterly ignores a number of the, 
asylum competitions—among others, Gloucg, 
County, Kent, Nottingham Borough, and Claybuy, 
all of which were won by either Messrs. Giles § 
Gough or myself, without Mr. Howell as assesser, 

The preamble thus disproved, I am prepared ty 
go some way with your correspondent and admit 
that there is danger of getting into too narrow, 
groove when following the lead of one man, and of 
sacrificing originality which mzght be of progressiv 
advantage. ‘The temptation to win by playing int 
the hands of the assessor is subversive of originality 
of thought, and while in asylum planning therear 
a good many barriers which the architect canng 
overstep without making a mistake, he may tm 
slavishly follow precedent to the exclusion of ide 
tending towards useful progress. 

I would not, however, go so far as your come 
spondent and vary the assessors merely for thes _ 
of change. Asylum architecture is a special study, 
and necessitates a knowledge of the various phass 
of lunacy, and the habits and treatment of tk 
insane, before any real success can be attained; and 
this can only be acquired after years of palit 
study and frequent intercourse with those who hare 
the charge of such patients, and therefore.con- 
paratively few architects are qualified to acta 
assessors in such competitions. Mr. Howell, by his 
long experience as consulting architect of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, as well as in the erection of 
asylums, is pre-eminently fitted for this post, andi 
is not too much to say that his awards have bea 
happier in their results than some others madeby 
less experienced assessors. 

In my opinion, however, the best tribunal for suet ; 
a purpose is a committee of experts comprisiif 
architects and medical men who have had experienc 
in the working of asylums; and in more thanot 
instance in my knowledge very good results lr 
been arrived at under such conditions. 

The danger of appointing an architect as asses 
whose qualifications are general rather than special 5 
well illustrated in your own criticisms of last Fri 
on the Staffordshire Asylum designs. You rele 
the position of the entrance and official block 
Messrs. Giles & Gough's design as a praisewottl 
feature, and you correspondingly condem 
northern approach and entrance in my plan. , 

In an architectural sense you may be righti 
is more convenient to separate the entrances ™ 
visitors, and! goods, and, as in a dwelling bow 
to have a front door and a back; but in no 
planning this is a mistake, and T am support 
this view by the Lunacy Commissioners themse™™ 
as also by the great majority of asylum sup* 
intendents; and this prominent feature is, 1 ™ 
opinion, the one blot on what would otherwise be a 
very good design. ‘The reason for this is that 
south front of the building should be devoted entitt) 
to the patients, who should be kept as quiet s 
possible, and all roads of approach used by visi 
and others kept as much as possible out of vit 
Visitors coming and going excite the patients 
arousing a hope that they are about to be re 
and this naturally tends to retard recovery. a 

In some cases the formation of the site, of ‘a 
reasons, make such an arrangement impossi a8 
here it is not so; everything is in favour 
approach on the north rather than on the south es 
and while the dual approach on the one iy 
doubtedly the more difficult problem, it bas 
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‘solved with more or less success by two-thirds of the 


thirty-one competitors. 

I agree with you in your praise of the designs 
generally, which I consider show unusual ability ; 
and while myself a disappointed competitor, I am 
willing to admit that, with the exception referred to, 
Mr. Howell has performed a difficult task in a way 
which should satisfy your correspondent. 

GEORGE T. HINE. 





SOIL-PIPES AND WASTE-PIPES. 


SirR,—On pp. 451-52 Mr. Bernard Dicksee tells us 
inter alia that the water-trap on a short waste-pipe 
is not ‘‘only unnecessary but also objectionable as 
spoiling the force of the discharge and holding foul 
water.” Now this is dead against the teaching of 
the valuable experiments made by Dr. Neil 
Carmichael as to the value of the water-trap. He 
showed that although the water in the trap was foul 
and full of microbes, yet it fully protected the 
substance beyond the trap for weeks or months, but 
so soon as the water in the trap was emptied then 
putrifaction began. 

A waste-pipe, although only 1 ft., 2 ft., or 3 ft. 
long or so, soon geis offensive to the air of an 
apartment if dirty or soapy water is run through it 
and no trap is on to prevent the air blowing into the 
apartment through it. Such a waste-pipe would 
simply be a manufacturerer of sore throats and 
possibly of diphtheria. It is a very wmsanitary 
practice and should not be allowed. 

W. P. BUCHAN. 

*.* We entirely agree with Mr. Buchan. Mr, 


Dicksee’s remark escaped our notice, or we should 
not have let it pass without a protest.—ED. 





S1r,—There are two sides to every question, and 
the side of experience does not teach me to agree 
with Mr. Bernard Dicksee’s conclusions. ‘To reduce 
the size of drain-pipes and soil-pipes to the smallest 
efficient dimensions, is one of the best things that 
can happen in every building; but to fix that size at 
3 in. is, I think, a mistake. It would be all right if 
in actual practice we could ensure nothing being 
put down the closets except water, but in the 
majority of cases they are used as slop closets, and 
then there is paper, sometimes stiff brown paper, 
pieces of sponge, furr from the floor-cloth, froth 
and soapy-water, dirt rinsed from the bottom of the 
housemaid’s pail, and not very long ago I took out 
a good-sized piece of the floor-cloth itself. My 
experience is that these stoppages occur at the 
necessary bends and junctions, and through bad 
plumbing. Where a plumber has soldered in a 
junction-pipe, and where it is difficult to get your 
hand, it will invariably be found rough; here the 
stoppage begins ; and it is fair to take these things 
into account and allow a safe margin of dimension 
to meet them. 

Much more does my experience disagree with Mr. 
Dicksee’s conclusion with regard to wastes from 
lavatories, &c. Many years ago I had to overlook 
the fixing of a great number of lavatories and baths 
in a large public school, which were: fixed on his 
theory, viz., that the outgo of the receptacle should 
be greater in area than the waste-pipe, and I had 
the mortification of having to pull them all out: 
the basins were continually being stopped. The 
leading mistake made by Mr. Dicksee is in 
assuming that even lavatory basins have nothing 
to pass but pure water ; to watch the performances 
of students at a public school or college, the clerks 
and the inevitable office boy in public offices, as well 
as the charwoman and caretaker, and even his own 
housemaid, will convince him to the contrary. 

Clerks of works have for the most part part to do 
as they are directed, but when I have been able to 
exercise my own opinion, I have arranged that the 
Waste-pipe shall be larger by a } in. or 4 in. as the 
Casé May require, than the outgo, and I. know 
from facts. where this was done—and done very 
largely twenty years ago—no plumber has ever 

wanted to unstop them. 


GEO. DALTON. 
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CHEMISTRY.—XXIV. 
ALCOHOLS, 


@iHE two most important alcohols are 
methyl alcohol or wood spirits and ethyl 
== alcohol or spirits of wine. Methyl alcohol 
Or wood spirits, CH,O, is obtained with many 
other sepounds when wood is distilled. Wood 
8 dis for making charcoal and for the 
Pytoligneous acid (containing the wood spirits) 
Which distils over. Acetic acid, and sometimes 
vinegar, is manufactured from crude pyroligneous 
acid. “Crude wood spirits possess a disagreeable 
taste “and odour. Pure wood Spirits much 
resembles common alcohol, 2.¢., ethyl alcohol, in 
.- #a¢ smell, and all its other properties. It 
$20 intoxicating liquid. When ignited, it burns 
with-@ non-luminous blue flame. 











Aldehydes are compounds intermediate in com- 

sition between the alcohols and the acids 
ormed by the oxidation of the alcohols. They 
differ from the alcohols from which they are 
formed in containing two atoms less hydrogen. 
Thus methyl alcohol, CH,O, forms methyl 
aldehyde, CH,O. By further oxidation, acids are 
produced ; thus methyl aldehyde, CH,O, is con- 
verted by oxidation into formic acid, CH,O,. 

Ethyl Alcohol, C,H,gO, is commonly known as 
spirits of wine or ordinary alcohol. It is prepared 
on a large scale by the fermentation of sugar. 

CH 20s 7” 2C,H,O+ 2CQO,. 

Grape Sugar Alcohol 
If cane sugar is used, it is changed by fermenta- 
tion into grape sugar before the final fermentation 
into alcohol can be effected. Fermentation is 
produced by minute but living organisms, which 
are known as ferments. To commence the fer- 
mentation of sugar, it is usual to add brewers’ 
‘* yeast ” to the sugar solution. Yeast is itself a 
living vegetable ferment. The alcohol is 
separated from the other portions of the fer- 
mented liquid by repeated distillation. <Adsolute 
alcohol contains about 5 per cent. of water. It is 
the purest that is sold as an article of commerce. 
Proof spirit contains 57 per cent. by volume of 
pure alcohol, or 49°24 per cent. by wezght. 
Brandy, whisky, gin, and rum contain from 36 to 
60 per cent. of alcohol by volume ; sherry and 
port, 18 to 23; hock and claret, Io to 13; and 
beer, 2 to 6. 

Methylated Spirit consists of about 90 per cent. 
of ordinary alcohol (containing about 9o per cent. 
true alcohol), mixed with about Io per cent. of 
some other inflammable but nauseous spirit in 
order to make it undrinkable. As little or no 
duty is charged on methylated spirit, this pre- 
caution is necessary to prevent its being used for 
drinking purposes. Choral, CCl;COH, is pro- 
duced by passing chlorine into alcohol for a con- 
siderable length of time; it is a heavy, colourless, 
poisonous liquid, which is much used in medicine 
for producing sleep. Chloral hydrate is a solid 
cyrstalline substance produced by adding water to 
chloral. Chloroform, CHCls, is prepared by the 
action of bleaching powder upon alcohol. 
Chloroform is also a heavy colourlessliquid, which 
like chloral is employed for producing insensibility 
in patients, and causes death if inhaled in 
sufficient quantity. Jodoform, CHI;, which is 
much used by surgeons, especially in ointment, is 
obtained by the action of alcohol upon iodine in 
the presence of an alkali. The aldehyde formed 
by the partial oxidation of alcohol is termed ethyl 
aldehyde— 

C,H,O + O=C,H,0 + H,O. 
By the complete oxidation of ordinary alcohol 
acetic acid is formed. 
C,H,O + O, = C,H,0, + H,O 
(alcohol) pecs 
acid 

Vinegar is an impure, very dilute solution of 
acetic acid. It is manufactured on a large scale 
by passing some alcoholic fluid, such as beer or 
weak wine, downwards through shavings or 
wicker work, through which an upward current 
of air is passing. The atmospheric oxygen 
converts the alcohol in the liquid into acetic acid. 
Pure acetic acid is a colourless liquid ; the brown 
colour of vinegar is caused by the colouring 
matter from the wood in the cask in which it is 
stored, or by the addition of a small quantity of 
burnt sugar. 

The strongest pure acetic acid, when cooled 
below 60 deg. F., solidifies to a colourless 
crystalline mass resembling ice in appearance. 
Such acid is termed ‘‘ glacial” acetic acid. 
Acetic acid attacks many metals to form ace/aées. 
Sugar of lead, or lead acetate, is formed when 
acetic acid acts upon lead. Copper acetate, or 
verdigris, is formed by the action of acetic acid 
upon copper. When an acetate is heated with 
strong sulphuric acid an odour resembling that of 
vinegar is evolved, due to the liberation of acetic 
acid. 

Ether, Sulphuric Ether, or Ethyl Ether, CHO, 
is prepared by distilling concentrated sulphuric 
acid with an excess of ordinary alcohol. Methyl 
Ether may be obtained in a similar manner by 
substituting wood spirits for ordinary alcohol. 

Oxalic Acid CsH,O, occurs in many plants, 
sometimes in the free state, sometimes as oxalate 
of lime, and sometimes as an acid potassium or 
sodium oxalate. Oxalic acid is obtained on a 
large scale from oxalate of potassium or sodium 
manufactured by the action of caustic soda and 
potash solution upon pine sawdust. Oxalic acid 
crystallises in colourless prisms. It is exceedingly 
poisonous, 

Tartaric Acid, CyHgQ¢, exists in grape juice as 
acid potassium tartrate. It also occurs in many 





other fruits. The impure acid potassium tartrate 
known as “‘ argol” or impure ‘‘ cream of tartar” 
is deposited when the sugar solution containing it 
is converted into alcohol in the manufacture of 
wine. The ‘‘argol” is insoluble. in alcohol. 
The tartaric acid in the ‘‘argol” is then con- 
verted into insoluble calcium tartrate by 
dissolving it in boiling water and adding chalk. 
Finally, the calcium tartrate is decomposed by 
the action of sulphuric acid. The clear solution 
of tartaric acid is evaporated. Large, colourless 
crystals of the acid are thus obtained. 

Rochelle Sait is a neutral sodium potassium 
tartrate., It is prepared by mixing cream of 
tartar with a boiling solution of carbonate of 
soda and allowing the solution to cool. As the 
solution cools, the salt crystallises out. 

Citric Acid, CsHsO;, occurs abundantly in 
oranges and lemons, associated with tartaric, 
oxalic, and malic acids. It is also found in the 
juice of a great number of other fruits. It is 
usually manufactured from lemon juice. Colour- 
less crystals of acetic acid may be obtained by 
evaporating the clear acid solution. 

Glycerin, C3H,O3, is a constituent of most fats 
and fixed oils. When these fats are boiled for a 
considerable time with caustic potash or soda 
solution, the stearic glyceride is decomposed, and 
glycerin and sodium or potassium stearate (soap) 
is formed. Soap is soluble in ordinary water but 
insoluble in salt water. Common salt is therefore 
added to the vessels in which the soap is manu- 
factured in-order to solidify it. The soap floats 
on the top, while the glycerin remains in the 
solution. Large quantities of glycerin are thus 
obtained as a bye-product in soap manufacture. 
It is mostly used for the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerin. 

Nitroglycerin, C3H;(NOs3)3, is prepared by 
cautiously stirring glycerin into a cold mixture of 
concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids. After 
standing for a short time this mixture 1s very 
cautiously poured into water. Nitroglycerin 
then separates out into oily looking drops, and is 
well washed in order to free it of all traces of 
acid. Nitroglycerin is an odourless, colourless 
liquid. When subjected to a sudden. blow or 
suddenly heated it explodes with great violence. 
Dynamite is manufactured by mixing nitro- 
glycerin with ‘‘ Keiselgiihr.” Keiselgihr is an 
earth consisting of minute shells of almost pure 
silica. It is not gritty, but absorbs nitroglycerin 
and remains in the form of a soft powder. 
Dynamite, like glycerin, explodes under a blow, 
and similarly may be burnt without explosion by 
the application of a lighted match. 

The class of organic compounds termed Carbo- 
hydrates are so called because, in addition to 
carbon, they contain twice as many atoms of 
hydrogen as of oxygen, z.¢., they contain hydrogen 


| and oxygen in the proportion in which they form 


water. They are divided into three important 
groups :—(1) Glucoses, (2) Saccharoses, (3) 
Amyloses or starches. 

(1) Glucoses.—Grape Sugar, Glucose, or Dex- 
trose, Cs5H,,O,, is the sugar which occurs in fruit. 
It is much less sweet than cane sugar. It may be 
prepared by boiling starch for some time with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the acid solution produced 
being neutralised with chalk, and the neutral 
sugar solution evaporated. Levulose greatly 
resembles grape sugar, with which it occurs in 
honey and in many fruits. 

(2) Saccharoses.—Cane Sugar (C\.Hq_O};) 1s 
obtained from the juice of the sugar-cane, the 
beet-root, and the sugar maple. A/i/k Sugar or 
Lactose is prepared by evaporating whey. A/aitose 
is the sugar which is the product of the action of 
diastase upon starch. 

(3) Starch (CgsH,O;) occurs in nearly every 
plant. Certain tubers, such as the potato, consist 
principally of starch, while many grains, such as 
rice, maize, and wheat, also contain a very large 
percentage of it. The starch granules in different 
plants vary to such an extent as to render their 
identification easy by means of the microscope. 
Starch is insoluble in cold water. When a 
solution of iodine and potassium iodide is added 
to a cold solution containing starch, a deep blue 
colour is produced. 

Dextrin, or British Gum, has the same compo- 
sition as starch (C,H,O;). Compounds which 
possess different physical properties, and yet 
have the same percentage composition, are said 
to be isomeric. British gum is prepared on 
a large scale by heating starch, either by itself or 
after moistening it with hydrochloric or nitric 
acid. In the latter case it is only necessary to 
heat the starch to about 250°F. to convert it into 
gum. Dextrine is a yellowish white powder, 
very soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 





Gum Arabic consists chiefly of arabic acid, 
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which has the same percentage composition as 
starch. Gum arabic is yieided by several species 
of acacia. Cellulose (Cs;HO;) also has the same 
percentage composition as starch. It is the chief 
constituent of the cells and woody fibres of plants. 
Cotton wool, cotton; and linen are nearly pure 
forms of cellulose. Pure cellulose is white, and 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and most of the 
common solvents, but soluble in an ammoniacal 
solution of cupric oxide. Gus cotton or pyroxylin 
is made by soaking cotton-wool ina mixture of one 
part of strong nitric and three parts concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and finally washing and carefully 
drying it. If dilute acids are employed instead 
of concentrated acids, a somewhat different com- 
pound is formed, which, unlike gun-cotton, is 
soluble in a mixture of ether and alcohol, and 
then forms the collodion of commerce. When 
this solution is allowed to evaporate, a transparent 
skin is formed; hence collodion is useful for 
covering wounds. 
for photographic purposes. 

Derivatives of the Benzene Series.—In this 

roup of compounds occurs Carbolic Acid or 
Phenol (C,H,O). Benzene itself is a hydro- 
carbon obtained from coal tar, and has the formula 
C;H,. Carbolic Acid is manufactured from a 
portion of the Aeavy oz/, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of coal tar. That part of the oil which 
distils over between 300 deg. and 400 deg Fahr., 
is treated with caustic soda solution. The phenol 
dissolves in the soda. The alkaline solution of 
the phenol is. then drawn off and treated with 
hydrochloric acid. The crude phenol which then 
separates out is purified by distillation. 

The creosolic liquor, commonly termed creosote, 
which is so largely used for preserving timber, is 
the heavy oil obtained by the distillation of coal 
tar. According to Sir F. Abel, it should be that 
portion of the distillate which comes over between 
the temperature of about 350 deg. Fahr. and that 
of 760 deg. Fahr. Also, ‘‘the liquor must be 
free from admixture with any oil or other sub- 
stance not obtainable from such distillate. It 
shall contain not less than 20 nor more than 30 
per cent. of constituents that do not distil over at 
a temperature approaching 600 deg. Fahr.” ‘‘*The 
creosoting liquor must become completely fluid 
when raised to a temperature of 100 deg. Fahr. 
and exhibit no signs of any deposit on cooling 
down to a temperature of 90 deg. Fahr. The 
specific gravity of the liquid must not be less than 
1,035 and not more than 1,065 at a temperature 
of 90 deg. Fahr. as compared with water at 60 
deg. Fahr.” It must also yield not less than 9 
per cent. of crude tar acids. Creosoting liquor 
is usually of a blackish-brown colour. 

Pure phenol, or carbolic acid, crystallises in 
colourless needle-shaped crystals at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures, but the. presence in it 
of a little water prevents it from solidifying. 
Carbolic acid possesses a very characteristic 
odour. It is very poisonous, but is a valuable 
disinfectant. _ 

Picric acid solidifies in bright yellow crystals, 
which possess a bitter taste and are slightly soluble 
in water, but dissolve readily in alcohol. Picric 
acid is produced by the action of strong nitric 
acid upon carbolic acid. Although intensely 
poisonous, picric acid is sometimes employed as a 
dye for silk. 

The Alkaloids. The alkaloids are compounds 
composed of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and, in 
some cases, oxygen; they are found in various 
plants. Some are useful medicines, others intense 
poisons. Quinine is the most valuable alkaloid. 
It is obtained from the outer bark of the Cin- 
chonas, which is often called Peruvian bark. 
Nicotine is a very poisonous oily-brown liquid 
which is found in tobacco. Morphine and 
narcotine are alkaloids obtained from opium. 
The two intensely poisonous alkaloids, strychnine 
and dbrucine, are obtained from the seeds of nux 
vontica, and from the ‘‘ St. Ignatius bean.” 

The branch of chemistry which deals with the 
compounds termed albuminoids and proteids which 
form the basis of animal structure is called 
physwological chemistry. No attempt will be made 
to study it here, but under this branch of 
chemistry falls the consideration of gedatin. 
Gelatin does not exist in the animal tissues, but 
is formed by the action of boiling water upon 
hoofs, hides, skin, bones, and animal horny 
matter, 

/singlass is the purest form of gelatin, and is 
ane from the bladders and membranes of 
_Glue is a coarse gelatin prepared from waste 
pieces of animal skins and hoofs. Much glue is 
obtained from ox hides. It is said that the older 
the animal the stronger is. the glue obtained. _ 

Size is a gelatin manufactured from the skins 


Collodion is also employed 





and membranes of various animals. Glue is first 
obtained, but size is made from the glue by cover- 
ing it with water and allowing it to stand till 
melted. More water is then added to it. Hence 
size may be regarded as a gelatinous mixture of 
glue and water. 














and formule of many materials likely to be met 
with by the builder, but it should be remembered 
that all commercial substances contain impurities 
in varying quantities which cannot be shown jp 
the table, and that the presence of a very small 
proportion of a foreign body may entirely change 



























































- —_—— the characteristics and value of the syb. 
The following table gives the chemical names | stance :— 
_ Common Name. Chemical Name. Formula, 
Agate, “aati Be es 
Chalcedony, int, Jasper, la: 
Onyx, Opa !, Sand, Quartz, AE EE IRS ESE AIM SiO, 
Sandstone ...... sbeeeecseeeeres ees ens 
patie Gyoeuin Biscay seri: Calcium sulphate ..............+06 CaSO,+ water 
Poteshs BEGM 63500... v'sc0ds asec ose AlK(SO,), +12H,O 
AMI, «4, >-00c4-roercerrronnee see conanonee Ammonia alum.............00..005 Al{(NH),SO,+12H,O 
Alcohol or spirits of wine ......... Ethyl alcohol  ........6...-..008... oH, 
Ammonia or spirits of pamsboen Ammonium hydrate ............ NH,0H 
Asbestos, Talc, Meerschaum, . +1 YG 
Steatite, Soapstone .,..........++ BEA GMESIIM BUECALE, .-0--2-+2-rr0- mo 
UE SUNN ncn ccs svaedavcsacsaseesauss Comprte sulphate — .........0c0cc0e0 CuSO,+5H,O 
SMITTEN, dnc cite schongeasec esos squegeoe sebese Sodium biborate ..............066- a. ByO, 
ONE GIUNEE ioc ce hosp dccdscwesdes sis PRON i lbdbedthibedddecdbisess C;,H;OH 
Chalk, Limestone, Marble, { Cajcium carbonate .......:0+0--« CaCO, 
Iceland spar ...........:s.seseeeeees 
Derbyshire spar or Fluor spar ... Calcium fluoride .................. CaF, 
Diamond, Graphite, Charcoal, Cation C 
Lamapblack: >: 5; .-ssicgoassyiciceevees WG a le a a 
Emery, Ruby, Sapphire............ PB nonce isntinbitnccevetiusiis Al, Og 
gies wrabs earth, Slate, Pumice } Aluminium DT. en: Serasncsaos — 
Glycerin I Gin nt cscoesnaszereseerys*eene 3H ,Os 
Green vitriol or Copperas ......... Ferrous sulphate ...............++ FeSO,+7H,O 
MPITUIEE © evededripetiaedete sascep seu Barium sulphate .................. BaSO, 
Fy: EESSP PERSIE MPLS. Lh: Calcium OXIde  ......sceseccecceees CaO 
eee | |. . «| UeEeenrt topset ree rrceT Calcium hydrate ............-.0++. CaH.O, 
Nitre or saltpetre ..............0e0000s Potassium nitrate .......,-c0e08 KNO3 
Oil of taspentime:: .6a6s..53isssceess008 Oil of turpentine _............... Cio Hig 
Oil Of Vitriol ............serceeeveeeeees SRIDINEC TET sncarskeoens oroacesse H,SO, 
RE COEROES |... coon annereqeeppeoos Sodium chloride ................+ NaCl 
Sods: (WASWING)...«icierccocrscccsrose Sodium carbonate ....,......+.:. Na,CO3+ 10H,O 
SEE... adpaiwicnsagtartanwetaceapat ath Sliithicncenahanarwiterstanenarene ts Zn 
Spirits of salt, or Muriatic acid Hydrochloric acid ............... HCl 
Sugar of lead ........... adenine RY IID 0, cocensyanecensnapess Pb(C, H30.4), 
The following compounds are used as Pigments. 
{ Lam black, Ivory _ black, , 
Black ene ] Mineral black, Black lead, etc. } Carbon (impure) See eeereerreseeees ~ . 
Eee Silicate of aluminium and Na,Al 2Si,0O,Na,S, 
sodium with sodium sulphide ; 
BI ETT ES eS eee Silicate of potassium and cobalt CoK,SiO, 
Roseerh Priasstan DIU] ~ ons 00 c0dé sevcoccsvewese Ferric ferrocyanide .......... .... Fe,Fey, 
PRGtetaie BORO: >... cided si csidee oc. Blue malachite .................600 2CuCO,Cu(OH), 
TenGigd Dbwe | 5. .cviisccsvieneencisssosenss Indigo-blue or Indigotin......... Ci eHioN2O02 
Vandyke brown .........sceccssseeee EEO GUMIOG aire sie cbbpcoisalannse — 
Brown... Raw and Burnt umbers ............ Iron ores containing manganese — 
Manganese brown ........-:.seerees Manganese dioxide ............... MnO, 
CROSNS © HCO no. sii cesescscccccssans Copper arsenite .........sceseeess CuHAsO; 
G I «svn gs nares qepsonpooses CRUSE sain ccdcovnccsesces SANUS 
ech) se eee Copper oxychloride............... CuCl, 3Cu0+4H,O 
PS  GEESAA I Tease ee see poe Aceto-arsenite of copper......... Cu(C,H,0,)CuHAsQ, 
BOG WORE «ccc usncicoew dit eseKveucci ROWE ORIGEB iii ccnde ej e5cksiscsiees 2Pb0O+ PbO, 
Red RI bia cei iegoceitte betnksiueder ses Ferric OXIGE 1..;.,.::..0sdcsedereeee F@gQOs 
mee nes WARTS 5 \ronsiev0cddsasteadisaserrs Mercuric sulphide .,............. HgS 
EE Litas Jos cardateosnsnwenteonn ses Arsenic disulphide ............... As,5._ 
Write pA. ney pnccdssecsrece pce ctynse Basic lead carbonate ............ 2PbCO;,+ Pb(OH), 
RS er ZANE RAGS >, «ji 6s cphe0s sp + onlnsss cose ZnO 
White ...< Pearl white <.......00..:scccsesesne ee? Bismuth oxychloride ..,......... 2BiCl,;+ BiO3;+ H,O 
Permanent White © ...........005s00. Barium sulphate ......,,...0.0+++ 4 
Re WORNS i cddcvevgeedcesCeses us detes Tith DIMROKIGDS oi. 0c ind.s vosrtesadece SnQ, 
ED cg A Te Arsenic Trisulphide ..,....,....... As.§; 
Yell Vellow Ochre i. 5.0050 chsh da. EK Clay coloured by ferric hydrate Clay+2Fe,0,3H,O 
NOW ++‘) Chrome yellow..........:ss0secceeees d Chromate .........seesenessees PbCrO, 
DEGORIS BONE i505) Sal sic tdeediscs Tin bisulphide ..........s0cseeeee SnS, 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS ON THE CASTLE 
HILL, EDINBURGH.—The Scotsman reports that ata 
sitting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes was granted authority to erect two 
blocks of buildings, one to the east of Ramsay 
Lodge, and the other between Ramsay Lodge and 
the house in Ramsay Gardens, and also to make 
alterations on Ramsay Lodge. This pile of new 
buildings, designed by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & 
Wilson, architects, will occupy one of the most 
prominent sites in Edinburgh, looking northwards 
as it does over Princes’-street and westwards over 
the slopes of the Castle Hill. The westmost portion 
of the block will contain houses in flats. These 
houses will consist of a large entrance hall, drawing- 
room, dining-room, study, and four bed-rooms, 
besides kitchen and other servants’ accommo- 
dation. ‘The eastern portion of the block— 
which includes Ramsay Lodge—is to be used 
as a students’ home or University settlement. 
It will contain dining and_ recreation halls 
and numerous rooms for students, The build- 
ings are designed outwardly in a varied and 
picturesque style. At the extremely north-west 
corner is a’ circular tower, measuring 85 ft., con- 
structed of a pale red sandstone. It is divided by 
moulded string courses into four unequal stages. 
The windows in it are few until the top is reached, 
where there is a range of them separated 


in stone at the ground, projects forward at the 
second story, and is carried up with ranges 
windows between wooden pillars. Next this comes 
a plain wall pierced irregularly with windows, and 
covered with rough cast. Next, again, comes the 
octagon bay of Ramsay Lodge, now raised in 
height a story, and crowned with an open balcony 
and high-pitched roof. This is succeeded by 
another gable carried up in stone through four 
stories, and then continued in rough cast. In this 
portion of the building is the recreation hull, which 
is marked externally by four bold  two-light 
mullioned windows, which run in height through 
two stories. In the upper portion of this gable }s 
a corbelled-out oriel. It is intended finally to make 
some changes on the roofs of the houses in Ramsay 
Gardens, so as to bring them into harmony with the 
new buildings. The southern and western fronts are 
treated in the same spirit as the north front. 
the east front there is little to be seen, as the houses 
in Ramsay Gardens abut on it.—At the same Court 
authority was granted Mr: William Wilson to take 
down certain buildings at Riddell’s Court, Lawn 
market, and to build on the site a double tenement 
of dwelling-houses. These buildings are to be 
erected from designs by Mr. S. Henbest Capper. 

NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT RICHMOND.— 
The new Municipal Buildings for Richmond, erect 
on a site given to the town by Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, 
the first Mayor of the Borough, were opened 
H. R. H. the Duke of York on Saturday last. 








by stone pilasters. Abutting on this tower to 
the eastward is a _ gable, which, beginning 





building is in the Elizabethan Renaissance style, i 
three fronts being faced with red bricks, with Ba 
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stone strings, cornices, &c. The treatment is a 
grouped pilastered design, carried by a rusticated 

, carving being introduced and massed to give 
additional effect. The architect is Mr. W. J. Ancell. 
The accommodation includes a council chamber, 
committee rooms, mayor's parlour, councillors’ 
rooms, and office for the Corporation officials, The 
principal staircase is approached from a central hall 
0 ite the main entrance, and is of Devonshire 
marble in two colours. A clock projects from the 
Hill-street front, and has ding-dong chimes and a 
large bell striking the hours. The total cost, in- 
cluding the roadway from Hill-street to the river, 
and the laying out of the pleasure-grounds, will be 
about 24,000/. 

CONSECRATION OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, UPTON 
Cross, Ess—Ex.—The new permanent church of St. 
Peter, Upton Cross, was consecrated on the 3rd 
inst. by the Bishop of St. Alban's. The site for the 
church is in Upton-lane, facing West Ham Park. 
The new edifice is in the Early English style. It is 


constructed of stock bricks relieved with bands and 


arches of red bricks and stone dressings, and the 
arches of the nave are supported by stone columns. 
The chancel screen is formed of three brick arches 
and carried on black Irish marble columns. ‘The 
cost of the portion already built is about 4,500/. 
When completed the church will seat from goo to 
1,000, and the total cost will be about 8,o00/. In 
the south aisle a painted glass window has been 
laced to the memory of Horatio Francis Blake. 
The church was designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

BYFLETE HALL, BYFLEET, SURREY, was opened 
on the 7th inst., by the Hon. Louisa Egerton and 
the Bishop of Winchester as the St. Nicholas Home 
for Crippled Children (in connexion with the Church 
of England Society for providing Homes for Waifs 
and Strays). The alterations have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Tribe, architect, 
of London. : 

New HOTEL, DARLINGTON.—On the rst inst. 
the King’s Head Hotel, Darlington, which has been 
rebuilt ac a cost, including fittings, of over 50,000/ , 
was opened. The style is Renaissance, with English 
and Italian characteristics and details. ‘The length 
of the main front is rso ft., and the height 7o ft. 
from the level of the pavement. The basement 
extends over the entire area of the building, and fur- 
nishes cellar accommodation, store rooms, larders, 
&c., and a chamber in which is fixed the appliances 
fora special hot water service for the whole of the 
baths and lavatories. Four lifts are used from this 
level to the top of the building. On the ground 
floor, and entering the hotel by the main entrance, 
are the porch, vestibule, and hall. The whole of 
the floor of these parts, as well as the corridors, are 
laid with marble mosaic pavement. A central feature 
in the hall is the office. To the east of the hall are 
situated a grill room and a buffet, and east of these 
a smoke room. On the north of the hall is the 
manager's private office, north staircase, and the 
front bar, with a smoke room in rear. At the south 
of the building is a luggage room, large general 
lavatory, and shop for carrying on the wholesale 
department. The principal landing on the first floor 
is separated from the staircase and main corridor 
by two ranges of arcading. On the east of 
this landing is a banqueting hall or bali room, 
the decorations of which are white and gold. 
Crossing the main landing westwards the coffee 
room and ladies’ drawing-room are reached. ‘To 
the south of these rooms are two sitting-rooms 
and a smoke-room, and to the north a commercial- 
room, with writing-room adjoining. At the north- 
east corner is situated a billiard-room. On the 
second floor are the principal sitting-rooms and 
bed-rooms, lavatories, bath-rooms, &c. The north 
staircase leads to the third floor, which is devoted to 
bed-rooms, lavatories, and bath-rooms. In the east 
block of this floor are placed the kitchen and offices, 
which are fire proof. In connexion with these offices 
are the servants’ hall, bed-rooms, bath-room, and 
lavatory for the accommodation of the servants. 

‘rooms are in course of erection adjoining the 
hotel on the north; and land has recently been 
purchased for the erection of laundries. The 
drainage has been carried out by the Corporation of 

ington. The stabling consists of six loose 
boxes and twenty-nine stalls; with harness and 
saddle rooms, lock-up coach-houses, large washing 
box, and other conveniences. The whole of the 
and decorations have been carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. Walter Hoskins, Messrs. 
ie Bros., of Darlington, being the principal 
contractors, The grand staircase and woodwork 
have been executed by Mr. R. T. Snaith, Darlington ; 
plumbing work by Mr. Emmerson Smith, Darlington; 
ionsby Messrs. Laidler & Robson, Newcastle ; 
bar : by Messrs. Yates & Co,, Birmingham ; 
y Messrs. W. H. and W. Hoskins, 
lington. The architect was Mr. G. Gordon 
Hoskins, of Darlington. 

-Proposep LUNATIC ASYLUM, SUNDERLAND,— 
At the usual fortnightly meeting of the Sunderland 
Town Council held in the Town Hall on the 31st 
ult,, the Visiting Committee of the Borough Lunatic 

lum reported. that they had accepted the tender 
Mr. Joseph Howe, of West Hartlepool, for the 
R : at the Borough Lunatic Asylum at 
yhope, * for 61,240/., subject to the approval 


senivel ats the Lunacy Acts. Six tenders were 


highest amounting to 70,641/, Alder- 


man Shadforth, replying to several questions, said 
approximately they expected that the ventilation 
would cost between 6,000/. and 7,000/., electric 
lighting 4,000/., and the heating 3,000/.—or a total 
of 83,000/. The motion was agreed to. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, LISCARD, CHESHIRE.— 
On the 3rd inst. the foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan church and school were laid in Manor- 
road, Liscard. The new church and school will seat 
430 people, and is to cost 3,soo/. Mr. Ernest 
Goodacre is the architect, and Mr. Bellis, of Liscard, 
the contractor. 

PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS, FREE LIBRARY, &C., 
DEWSBURY. —Major-General Crozier held an inquiry 
at the Town Hall, Dewsbury, on the tst inst., 
relative to an application made by the Corporation 
for sanction to borrow 20,000/. for new public baths 
and free library, and 4,750/. on street improvements. 
There was no opposition to the first scheme. 

PROPOSED HOSPITAL, DORCHESTER.—The Dor- 
chester Town Council have decided to erecta Hospital 
for Infectious Diseases on a site which has been pur- 
chased from the Duchy of Cornwall within a mile of 
the town, and to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 1,200/, to carry out the 
works forthwith from the designs submitted by Mr. 
G. J. Hunt, the Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD.—On the sth inst. 
new Board Schools, situated at the end of Sharrow 
Vale-road, Sheffield, were opened by Sir Henry 
Stephenson. The present building is for 360 boys, 
and sufficient ground has been taken to build 
separate schools for girls and infants in the future. 
The boundary round the whole of the land has been 
built in this first contract. A large schoolroom is 
provided, with four class-rooms, so arranged as to 
be capable of being thrown together. Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, of Sheffield, is the architect, and the 
contractors are Messrs. George Longden & Son; 
Neepsend. Mr. J. Hadfield has done the asphalted 
playgrounds, and Mr. Cartwright has acted as clerk 
of the works. The contract is 5,192/. 10s. 

NEW PREMISES, SCOTTISH ‘TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE, GLASGOW. — The block of buildings 
situated at Hope-street, Glasgow, which has been 
occupied as the premises of the Scottish Temperance 
League, is about to be taken down and a new 
building of five stories erected in its place. The 
building will be built of Dumfriesshire red stone, 
and the design is in the Renaissance style. The 
Temperance League are to occupy the basement, 
the ground, and the first floors. The second and 
third floors will be let as offices, and the attic floor 
is to be fitted up as artists’ studios. The architect 
is Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, of Glasgow. The 
measurers are Messrs. Douglas, Hunter, & Whitson ; 
and the contractors are:—Mason work, Messrs. 
Shaw & Campbell; wright work, Mr. William 
Lightbody; plumber work, Mr James Raeside ; 
roof tile work, Mr. William Meikle; floor, &c., 
work, Messrs. Galbraith & Winton; plaster work, 
Mr. William Tonner. 

MASONIC HALL, TREDEGAR.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Masonic-hall, Tredegar, was laid 
on the 8th inst. The hall will be of red brick and 
terra-cotta, and is the design of Messrs, James & 
Morgan, of Cardiff. The first floor of the building 
will be devoted to Masonic purposes, while the 
lower floor will be occupied by a post-office. Mr. 
Edward Morgan, of Tredegar, has secured the con- 
tract, while Mr. Louis Marshall is clerk of the 
works. 

HH 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


REJECTION OF THE COVENTRY SEWAGE 
SCHEME,—The House of Commons last week threw 
out the Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board for creating a sewage farm in the Avon Valley 
for Coventry. The Avon Valley plan of disposing 
of the sewage was the work of Mr. Mansergh, C.E. 

DUNDEE WATER SupPPLY.—For several weeks 
past complaints have been prevalent in Dundee in 
regard to the quality of the water supplied to the 
city, it being found to have a fishy taste and smell. 
It was known that in Clath reservoir there were a 
considerable number of perch, and the officials were 
accordingly ordered to have the reservoir cleansed 
and repaired. The reservoir was accordingly cut off, 
and Dundee supplied direct from Lintrathen Loch. 
When the water was taken out of the reservoir an 
extraordinary state of matters was revealed. In 
addition to myraids of perch which were swimming 
about, the bottom of the reservoir was covered with 
one solid mass of dead and decayed fish and spawn, 
several tons of this matter being carted away. It is 
also believed that a considerable quantity of the 
matter had been sucked through the reservoir 
screens, and found its way into the pipes, and that 
this had principally caused the water to be tainted. 


— Scotsman, 
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STAINED. GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDowS, HILLHEAD CHURCH, GLASGOW.— 
This church is one which is well suited for the 
exhibition of painted or stained glass. The general 
plan is a.rectangle about go ft. long by 55 ft. wide, 
with a seven-sided east end. The principal entrance 
is in the west front, over which is a large circular or 
rose window. The sides contain five bays, in each 





of which are three-light windows about 1g ft. high 


to the springing, that is independent of the iraceried 
heads; but the windows in the seven-sided east end 
are two-light ones, and its length is about 32 ft. A 
scheme for memorial glass in these seven windows 
was prepared by the minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Strong: the three on the north side to repre- 
sent our Lord in His human relations; and the 
three on the south to illustrate His personality and 
character, and both leading up to the centre one in 
the east end, representing His claim to a divine king- 
ship. The commencement of this series has now 
been realised by the centre window, and one on each 
side adjoining, being completed and put in. The 
one on the north side is by Morris & Co., from 
cartoons by Mr. Burne-Jones, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto Me.” ‘The south side one is by Cottier 
& Co., when ‘‘ He set his face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem,’’ and two of His disciples wish to call 
down fire on those who would not receive Him 
(Luke ix., 51). While the central window represents 
Him before Pilate, when He asks, ‘‘ Art thou a king, 
then ?”’ and the reply, ‘‘ To this'end was I born. 
My kingdom is not of this world,” and this one is by 
Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster and London. The 
work has been carried out under the direction of 
Messrs. - Campbell Douglas & Morrison, of 
Glasgow, the church having been designed by Mr. 
Douglas’s firm originally. 


———_+-~> +—__—_- 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—By a decree of the President, M. Paul 
Dubois, sculptor, has been confirmed for five years 
in his duties of Director of the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts.——The Government has approved of 
the erection, on a public place of Asinéres, of a 
monument to the memery of Durand Claye, the 
eminent engineer.——M. Mercié has just completed 
a copy of the ‘‘ Moses” of Michelangelo, which 
has been commissioned by M. Osiris, who intends it 
for the decoration of his own tomb in one of the 
cathedrals of France.——The jury of painting of the 
Salon des Champs Elysées has awarded the Marie 
Bashkirtseff prize to Mdlle. Laura de Roux, 
daughter of M. Hector le Roux, the painter. 
The collection of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been 
enriched by the presentation of a fine album of 
eighty-eight paintings, sketches, water-colours, &c., 
left by M. Bailly, the former president of the Société 
des Artistes Francais.——There is talk of raising a 
statue to Watteau in the little town of Nogent-sur- 
Marne, where he is_ buried.——An exhibition of 
portraits of writers and journalists of the day has 
been opened at the Georges Petit Gallery. A 
monument to the soldiers who fell in the Franco- 
German war has been erected at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine. The railway company ‘‘ de l'Ouest ” 
has replaced the iron bridge which formerly crossed 
the Seine at Maisons, near Paris, by a built 
masonry bridge.——Last Sunday took place the 
Official opening of two new lines of railway, that 
from Verneuil l'Etang to Marles, by Chaumes, and 
that from Albertville to Moutiers; the former 
forming a part of the ‘‘l'Est” railway system, the 
latter a part of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
system. This last line will serve the bathing 
establishments of Brides and Salins.——The seventh 
exhibition of the Société des Amis des Arts of Seine 
and Marne will be held in the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau from the t1st of August to the ist of 
October. To-morrow (Sunday) will take place 
at Dole (Jura) the official inauguration of the 
monument to Jules Grévy, formerly President of the 
Republic. We have already described the monu- 
ment, the work of M. Falguiére.——A committee 
has been formed to raise, on the Place de 1l’Hdtel de 
Ville at Clermont (Oise), a monument to the memory 
of Cassini de Thury, author of the first large map of 
France.——There is talk of a monument to the poet 
Théodore de Banville on a public place in Moulins 
(Allier), the town in which he was born.——M. 
Charles Bailly, sculptor, has just finished the model of 
the statute of General Duphot. commissioned by the 
Department of Fine Arts, and to be erected in the 
garden of the new Hotel de la Préfecture du Rhdéne. 
—-—M. Paul-Frantz Marcon, Joint Inspector-General 
of Monuments Historiques, has just been appointed 
to the post at the Cluny Museum left vacant by the 
death of the late M. Darcel.——M., Felix Guillemin, 
‘architect, has died at Avesnes (Nord) at the age of 
sixty-seven. He was an eminent architect, occupied 
specially on scholastic buildings. He was a man of 
great technical knowledge and one of the principal 
contributors to the Revue Générale del Architecture ; 
he wrote also (under a pseudonym) in the Semaine 
des Constructeurs. He was a member of the Union 
Syndicate des Architectes Frangais.—~+The death 
is also announced of M. Gilardoni, the oldest of 
French Tile manufacturers, inventor of the ‘‘ Tuile 
a Emboitement”’ for which he took out a patent in 
1841. M. Gilardoni, who was Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, died at Altkirk (haute Alsace) 
at the age of eighty-seven. 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE LAND REGISTRY.—The Land Registry 
removed last week from No. 13, Staple Inn into the 
old Bankruptcy Offices at No. 33, and their former 




















quarters at No. 34, Lincoln’s. Inn _ Fields, 
sharing the former house with the Official 
Assignees in Bankruptcy Department. In April 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
| eee, 
: — | Architect, Su Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. ¢ » DUFVEYOS, | to be 
idelivered. or Engineer. deliverea, 
*Town Hall and Board Offices eeeeeeeteecee Tottenham LL.B. ee¢tete 76l. 507. and 251. eeteee Aug. 1 *Seweraye Works.. eeeeeteeeeteeeeeteeeteee Hendon R.S.A; teeete Official eeeeet eeeeeeetoe June 26 
*Covered Way and Luggage TramWay, 
DEE snneriTeanelbnchnedaceoeees D. Ws Mat, Geicccvcces do. June 27 
*Road Materials ...... hedinnaeseehebocesnen Bromley Local Board do. do. 
CONTRACTS. Sewer .........65 ors (PTAC een Belfast Corporation do. do. 
*Supply of Portiand Cement .............. Brighton Council .... do. do, 
. tery prow kes Structures.........e00; yore gf pe do. do, 
Tenders Road Materials *.......00. ssvcccccccsess wisham Bd. o ’ do. do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, to be *Kitchen and Stores at Workhouse ........ Paddington Guardians | New & Son ..... aetna do, 
or Engineer. idelivered. *Painting, &c. Works, at Infirmary........ do, do. do, 
*Sundry Repairs to Schools ..........«++. Walthamstow Sch. Bd. | W. A. Longmore...... do, 
BI OTTER, 0 ddd tind ton 04 Swle¥G 9 bG 0) 000 a0 00 West Hartlepool Corp. | J. W. Brown.......... do, 
Bixty-four Houses, Hopkinstown, Ponty- Iron Fencing at Cemetery..........+.+0+- Ipswich Burial Board | A. Sandbach.......... do, 
PEMA. cccccccccvbccccssivcsosocccdses Tymawr Building Club | F. Gibson ...........- June 20 Service Reservoir. &. ........ccceecsecees Clay Cross Water Co.| W. H. Radford........ June 28 
Tron Hospital ......s+c+-sceserseeceeecere Andover U.S.A. ...... | A. Purkiss............ do, Paving, &c. Temple-street ...........es08- Castleford Loc, Bd. .. | J. D. Lewis .......... do, 
Sewer Extension, Copperas Hill .......... Harrington Bd. | Jos. Shackley ........ do. *Chimney Shaft, Residence, &c. &c......... St. Luke’s Vestry .... | Official ......ccecceee do, 
Additions to Bruff Bank House, Cork ....| National Bank,‘Lim... | R. Walker............ do. *Paving Works, &C. ......eeeeeeececceces Greenwich Bd. of Wks. do. do, 
Gates and Piers (thirteen cottages)........ Dunshaughlin Union.. | Thos. Farrell ........ do. PRetort House ....cccccccccsccsecccscccces Rochester, &c. Gas Co. 
Business Premises, Workington, Cumber- EMM, opeecccgsgecccce do. June 29 
specceccoeseecccecccopeseegeocesocl = =—©— pp cencee Moffat & Bentley .... do. *Erection of Lighthouse, Yorkshire ......}| Trinity House Corp. .. do. do, 
Steel Rails ........ceccsecwcccsceseeceecs India Office ......... © | ORCIAL co cccccccveces do, Gasworks, Meltham Mills, Huddersfield..| = = ........ J, Kirk &Sons........ do, 
Office, Workshops, Cottages, Lake Vyrnwy| Liverpool City Council do. do. Road Works, Beech-street, &c. .......... Jarrow Impt. Com... | J. Petree ............ do. 
*Road Materials .. .....secccccsececcecces Acton Local Board.... do. do. Widening Pier, St. Heliers .............. Jersey Piers and Har- 
*Electric Supply Station, &c. ....+.+++-++6- St. John’s Vestry, bour Committee .... | E. Berteau............ June 30 
pstead........6. FON ..cscccccves June 21 AMAIGds, MGs 20 odesacveccwccseccccccene Wanstead Sch. Bd. .. | Jno. T, Bressey ...... de 
Pipe Sewer ...-ceccesecceccesceesecsceces Eccles Corporation.... | A.C. Turley........-. do *Painting Works..........+. Smaps cleeecdes West London School 
Granite Paving, &c. Patricroft and Eccles do. do do District ......seeees AL cevvccccccsece do, 
Laying and Supplying Water Pipes, Kil- Water Pipes, Valves, &. .....ececccceess Glasgow Corporation.. | Ellington & Woodall.. | July 1 
bowie Reservoir .......secccccccecsses Dumbarton C. C. .... | W. R. Copland........ do Bchool] Buildings .....cccccccccccccescccs Featherstone (Yorks) 
Sewering and Completing Various Streets, School Board ........ J. H. Greaves ...-0... do, 
TraNMePIe -.ccccccccccscccsccsceccsces Birkenhead Corp. .... | C. Brownridge........ do. *Re-building Bridge, Westmill ............ Hertford C. C......... Urban A. Smith...... July 3 
Guernsey Granite and Flint Road Metal..| Northfieet Local Board | 8. Honeycombe ...... do. CP ime RAGE 0.40 0.05 con ecccced: padevovessved Wandsworth Bd. of W. | Official.......... eeeees do, 
Excavating, &c. (seven streets)............ Stockport Corp. ...... Jno, Atkinson........ do. Walls, Drainage, &c. at St. Paul’s Church] Hedworth, Monkton, 
Laundry, Mortuary, &c. Yarnfield........ Stone (Staffs.) Loc. Bd. | J. J. Chapman........ do. and Jarrow Burial B. | J. H. Morton ........ July 4 
Mill, Keighley......-+++++ss+++se-seeeeees leece 8 CO. ...... W. & J. B. Bailey do, *50 Tons of GraniteCubes ....... sseceees St. George-the-Martyr 
Earthenware Pipe Sewer, Pinfold-lane....| Darfield (York) Par (Southwark) Vestry.. | A. M. Hiscocks ...... do, 
chial Committee ....| Jos. Latham.......... June 22 *New Schools, Parkeston .........seeseeeee Ramsey School Board | J. W. Start .......... July 6 
Engine House, &. .....+--+seeeseesessees Penistone Local Board | W. H. Radford........ do. *Two Cornish Boilers, Steam Radiators, &c.| Abingdon Union ....4{G. Winship .......... July 8 
e Road Metal, Pipes, &c........... Aston Manor Loc. Bd. | Aug. Davies .......... do REROEED 6 6 duoc ks 0¢000c000be0neh adlieess Sunderland Gas Co. .. | T.& C. Hawksley ....| July 11 
Additions to Farm Buildings, Braithwaite, *Steam Cooking Apparatus, &c. &c. ...... Strood Union ........ G. B. Bamd .nccsccces uly 20 
TEE sachacesoscocsooosvecasesl . seccsege Robinson Mitchell.... do, Guernsey Road Metal, &c. .........eeee0e: Lewes Corporation.... | Official .......ccceees July 2 
Refuse Destructor........+.-.++++- seaeeee Salford Corporation .. IS cccccccceveses do *Vergers’ Quarters, &c. Aldershot. ........ War Department .... do. No date 
®Re-dressed Aberdeen Granite Pitching....| St.George’s-in-the-East *Painting Works, Woolwich ............+. do. do. do, 
a anvoabebes sone do. do EGEs BE IG PEM cibnpeccccpeccseceel  §  cocgeseoc R. T. Johnson ........ do, 
*Joiners’ Work, Gibraltar Lighthouse ....| Trinity House Corp. .. do. do Twenty Model Cottages, Wigan .......... Standish Co, Ltd. .... | Heaton & Ralph ...... do, 
#Additions, &c, te Workhouse, Bromley-by-'| Beerhouse, Aspull Moor, Wigan .........+| © eeseeces do. do. 
TEED «9. in nciguecggeboresedecconcseetpe Stepney Union........ G. E. Holman .......- do. ** King’s Arms” Hotel, Chorley .......:2:| |  — eceeeecs do. do, 
*Tron Promenade Pier .......sesseesseeess uglas Town Com. .. | Official .......seee00> do, Six Dwelling Houses, Wigan .......ce0-] = weweevcs W. B. Johnson & Sons do. 
*Curder Bridge, Wanford Mill ............ Horsham Highway Bd.| W. Dengate.......... June 23 Malthouse, Boroughbridge, Yorks........) § —--s cewsesee “fi <P Tr ree do 
Farmhouse, Bovey Tracey.........+.++.-- W.R. Hole ......0... » BARE . bc ccccasecde do. Additions toSchool, Stoke, Devonport....) == ce weeee- W.N. Richards ...... do 
Entrance Lodge, Roundhay, Leeds........) =. eeeee Swale & Mitchell...... do. New Road, Sewer, &c. Clapham .......... T. G. Foster ..ccccocés Lawson & Donkin do 
Sluice Valves, &C. .......-.sseccsccccccces Plymouth Corp. ...... E. Sandeman ........ do. Chapel, Caergwrle, Wrexham ............ Comunittee .......+2. T. G, Williams........ do, 
Cast-iron Water Pipes (3,000 tons) ........ do. do. do ion of Church, Warbatow ........| | § cescsecs OE re do, 
HEWES cccccccccccccceccccccescccccscees Glasgow Police Com... | Official ...ccccsescees do, Additions to Schooi Buildings, Wakefield; ........ Wim. Watson ........ do, 
House, &c, Gronant, Prestatyn, Cornwall) Talacre District Mining| Fence, Lodge, &c. Nine Elms, London ....) =... eeeee A. D. Dawnay ........ do. 
Ee. Gas edevivccacocese do June 24 undry, Residence, &c. Luton .......... Mrs. S. E. Bent ...... J. Pearson ....60.% do, 
Additions, &c. te Crawley Lodge, Crawley} .... ... W. Brack... wcce-coccces do Sinking Shaft, Wakefield ................ Denby Grange Collieries} Offcial..........cc000. do, 
Tron Castings, &C. .....cesccscccccccsceces Highland Ry. Co. ....|J.G. Bulmer ........ do Studio and Workshop, Beech Farm, Alton, 
Hospital, Falmouth,.......sscccccsceseee| «== saveces . N. Rocers.......00- do. MOMS) . ceive cccoovcdcvevesstiosdecccces Vaus&Crampton,Lim.|; ==... se eeee do, 
Kerbing and Road Works ..........+++++- Long Eaton Loc. Bd... | J. Sheldon.........+. ° do. *Pulling-down Two Houses, &. ..........| = nawecees J. Randall Vining .... do, 
*Lodge, Levelling Ground, and Fencing, *Materials for Flats, Holloway-road ...... Mr. A. Monk ....0.00| . —- wecdeves do, 
Mime BEAMS .<.cccccscecccessccccsesoccos) -  cevedese A. D. Dawnay ........ do 
PAdditional Wing .....sceccccescccssccecs Cambridgeshire Asylum ae 
oii R, —— eeorewenes RB. BR. ROWE 2c ccsecece i do. inp 
Offices, Manc TF ccccevcccvcceccscseces i o Be MO... 0000e 1OICIEE cccccccccesece une 
*Technical Schools .....-+-scccsccsecscess Borough of Accrington | H. Ross ........sse0+- June 26 
Forming and Paving Market Ground, &c.} Blackburn High. Com. | J. B. McCallum ...... do, PU BLIc APPOIN TMENTS. 
Resturation of Premises, Baxter Gate, — — _ 
Doncaster ..c.ccccescccerecscccecceces Burtonshaw & Tovey..| ss wnseeees do. santas 
*New Buildings, &c. at Boscombe Depét ..| Bournemouth T.C. .. ; W., npedesee do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 
Electric Light Station..........++sseceees Blackburn Corp, .... | J.B. McCallum ...... do. be in. 
ing-up Oak Road, &c. ......0+-seeeees Horfield Local Board.. | A. P. J. Cotterell .... do. densest Sinden 
Additions to Slaughter Houses .......... Shipley Local Board... | Official .....ccscecees do, 
Additions, &c. to Schools, Pontygof, Ebbw *Assistant Sanitary Inspector ...s.sseeees Bermondsey Vestry .. | 1302. ........... steceee | June 24 
a a aS sy ree © Bedwellty Sch. Bd. .. do. do SONGS Vedi ccbwecdedovsivedede psigeecde Ramsgate Town Council) 2002. .......esee- eocces | June 2 
School Buildings, Tredegar .............-. do. do. do *Electrical Engineer ........+s+e+- Sibescdy MENEE VEREMecccbe lo nechenas July 6 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competition, p.iv. Contracts pp. iv., vi., vili.,and xxii. Public Appointments, p. xx. 








last the Middlesex Registry of Deeds—whieh 
had been established under an Act of Queén 
Anne—was amalgatnated with the Land Registry. 
Of late years the surplus revenue of the former 
registry amounted to a considerable sum per annum ; 
and on the death of Lord Truro (the surviving 
registrar under the old system) opportunity was 
taken for effecting various reforms in the official 
charges and procedure. As attention has just been 
directed to the present condition of the Ordnance 
Survey by the departmental committee’s report, we 
may here mention that every estate which is regis- 
tered is coloured on the 6-in., or larger scale, 
Ordnance maps at the registry: In addition to that 
index, every person registering is now required to 
deposit a map, such map being an Ordnance map 
brought up to date either by the Survey authorities 
or by a local surveyor approved by them for that 
purpose. The private map is then identified with 
the Ordnance map by skilled officers lent to the 
Registry by the Ordnance Survey, and the Ordnance 
map is attached to the registration deed. It seems 
that solicitors and others are gradually, but slowly, 
adopting the use of Ordnance maps for the con- 
veyance, scheduling, and redistribution of lands, but 
still in subordination to the verbal description of 
the areas dealt with. Ina recently-issued report of 
the hy doen of the Ordnance Survey, prepared by 
the Director-General, it is stated that in Great 
Britain the boundaries shown upon their maps have 
no legal recognition, although ascertained, at great 
cost, on the spot; whilst in Ireland the boundaries 
and areas of territorial divisions as laid down thereon 
are the legal boundaries and areas of those divisions. 
he eee Fe gy Inn will be 
taken over by the Board o or purposes of 
the Patent Office. 


RECENT PATENTS.—We are obliged to hold over 
our usual list of Patents until next week, 


MEETINGS, 


SATURDAY, JUNE t7, 


Surrey Artheological Society.—Afternoon Excursion to 
Esher Church atid Place. Members to assemble at Esher 
Old Church at 3.30 p.m. 

Junior Engineering me © 1D Aa to. Deptford Central 
Station of the London Electric Supply Corporation. 
2.30 p.m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 109. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Richard M. Hunt, of New 
York, when a Reception of the Members of the Institute 
will be held by the President. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2r. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution — 
Ordi Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 
Royal Meteorological Society.—Mr. R. H. Scott, M.A., 
on “‘ Fifteen Years Fog in the British Islands, 1876-1890.” 
7 pm. 


a 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Dundee Institute of Architectur —Annual Business 
Meeting. 8 p.m. | 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the Greenwich 
Royal Naval College, Hospital, &c. Meet at Old Swan 
Pier, at 1.45 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Duntreath 
Castle, &c. 


seinem atin . 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


UNE 5.—By Chadwitk & Sons; The lease and good- 
will, No. 25, Haymarket, u.t. 4 yrs., ti 600/., 215404. 5 
No. 368, ees pee rental for 2 yrs., 225¢. ; and of 230/. 
for remainder term yts., 800/.—By farebrot 


Elis, & Co.: 6, 7, 8, The Grove, Highgate-rd., and 4} 
acres, f., 7,5002. ; a plot of f. land, 100/,—By A. Richards : 
Five c. cottages and plot of land, 





urch End, Woodford, r. 


| tos/., 1,050/ 5 “The Poplars,” Chase Side, Enfield, f., 1. 


544., -; two cottages and a plot of land, Bedfont, 
1 21. 3 ps f., 4954—By P. H. Clarke: 31, 33, Land 
croft-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 112, r. 432., 410,— 


By Weatherall & Green: Nos. 63, 71, Denmark Hill, 
u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 26/., r. 128/., 1,0601.—By Herring, Son, 
& Daw: 19 to 22, Ondine-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
28/., r. r12/., 8607. 

JUNE 6.—By W. Scott: 16, Great St. Andrew-st., 
Seven Dials, f., 1,300/.—By G. Pratt: 9 to 12, Bywater- 
st., Chelsea, u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 21/., r. 130/., 6352. ; 22 to 36 
(even), Caulfield-rd., Peckham, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 38le 
1,7401.—By B. J. Mable: 44, Bath-rd., Chiswick, u.t. 81 
yrs., g.r. 10/., 300/,—By Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 
48, Cumberland-st., Pimlico, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 10/., 3401.— 
By W. Houghton: 77, 81, King’s-rd., Peckham, wt 
57 yrs, $i. 19¢. 2s. 6d., 540/.—By Protheroe & Morris: 
14 to 36 (even), and 48, Hamfrith-rd., Stratford, f., 7,470/.; 
19, Albert-rd., f., 300/.; 1x to 25 (odd), and 31; Chats 
worth-rd., f., 2,400/.; “‘The Chatsworth Arms,” Chats- 
worth-rd., f., r. 507., 1,5002. 

JuNE 7.—By G. A. Wilkinson &* Son: 15, Cooper's 
row, Crutched Friars, f., r. 150/., 3,000/.—By Smith, Som, 
& Cooper: 129,131, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, u.t.. 16 
yrs., g-r. 61., 4057.—By Harman Bros. : 242, Evering-rd,, 
Clapton, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 11/., 620/.; 67, 69, Barry-td., 
Peckham, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 144. 14s., 450¢.—By Phillips 
Lea, & Davies: 1, Emily-ter., Hornsey, u.t. 86-yrs., g.t 
6/., 190l.—By Inman & Co. : 6, Chamberlayne Wood-ter., 
Kensal Rise, u.t. 88 an « 725 ¥. 32/., 220/.—By A: 
Robertson: 41, 43, Stile Hall-gardens, Chiswick,. u.t. i 
yts., g.r. 16/., 420/. ; 61, 63, 65, Hornby-rd., Camberwell, 
f., r. god. 14S., 7300. ; 64, Blakes-rd., f., r..352., 7507. ; a plot 
of f. land, Blakes-rd., 1ool.—By Rushworth &* Stevens: 
1, 2, Charlton-villas, Tottenham, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. r1/., 160l. 
—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: ‘‘ Keston Villa,” Wid- 
more-rd,, Bromley, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 112., 7102.3 5, iss? 
villas, Sydenham, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 9/. 15s., -—DY 
D. Smith, Son, & Oakley: ‘* Doone Cottage,” Thames 
Ditton, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. rod, r. 632. 148., 9804. ; “« Lake 
House,” Frimley Green, Surrey ; and two Cottages, f., 


6707. ; three plots of f. land, 52 a. 3r. 39 p., 2,665/.—By: 
E Wood coon W ord, 


: ‘*Lime Tree Cottage,” The Square, 
f., x. 21¢,, 310/.; 12, Croydon-rd., Penge, u.t. 72 yrs., 








5/., 160/.; 32, Kilton-st., Battersea, u.t. 75 yrs., gt 
30. 108., 215¢. ; 92, Ballater-rd., Brixton 87° yrs., -7 
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—— 
- ' 280l. ; 4, 6, Jeffries-st., Kentish Town, u.t. 
1h 75 & 39 10. sh gebnlg 4, 5, Little Ailie-st., White- 
‘Lt. 96 yrs., ger. 262, 9852.—By H. Donaldso 
of 314. 10S., Burma-rd., Stoke Newington, reversion 
Per subject for 28 yrs. to a charge of 13/., 540/.—By 
nS id & Hayward (at Hampton): F.g.r. of 29/. 5s., 
" Avenue. Hampton, reversion in 94 yrs., 590%. ; 
rf n,” Belgrade-rd., f., r. 287., 3204. 5 7, 8, Riverhill- 
f. 2502. ; Seven re of f. land, Belgrade-rd., 2494. ; 
w ‘of | land, The Avenue, 175¢. Stee 
. yxe 8.—By Salter, Rex, & Co.: 43, Leighton-rd., 
+ Town, u.t. 25 yrs, gr. 42, Yr. 40l., 295¢. 5 
Willes-rd., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 5/. 10s., r. 40/., 2752.—By 
Poe & Perfect: 40, Portland-rd., Finsbury Park, u.t. 
tse BT 152. 15S., r. 554, 500l.—By P. Hodson: 2, 
ZF Villas, Wood Green, f., 400/. ; 44, 46, Blundell-st., 
‘agton, U.t. 59 YS.) QF. 114., 2952.—By J. 7. Ayton: 
sephodeswell-rd., Stepney, u.t. 47 yrs., g,r. 10d. ros., 
1 3ahey 3507. 3 29, 31; 


gi 17, Thomas-st., u.t. 19 yrs., gr. 6/., 4002.3 43, 
jandon-rd., Walthamstow, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 22. 10s., 1502,— 
Beadel, Wood, & Co.: f.g.r. of 130/., Kyrle-rd., 

, reversion in 94 yrs., 3,4354.; f.g.r. of 32/., 
Froughton-rd., ditto in 94 yrs., 860/. ; f.g.r. of 332. ros., 
" Jroomwood-rd., ditto in a) Pir 875/.—By Farebrother, 
Bis, & Co. < f. farm, Henfield, Sussex,,81 a. or. 26p., 
160h—By Stimson & Sons: 6, Ayliffe-st., New Kent-rd., 
br gal. 10S, 2ro/.; 14, 16, Ayliffe-st., f. 3857.5; 14, 16, 
nd 18, William-st., Hampstead-rd., u.t. i yrs., 
uh hy Ts 140/7,, 8207.5 1, 3, Richmond-pl., Wands- 
zd, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r.- tol, rool; 3, Cologne- 

, Clapham, ut. 73 yrs., gr. 7t., ¥. 264., 2300.5 
«, ipsic-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 4l., 1404. ; 
4 to s4 (even), Denmark-st., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. au 310/.— 
Newbon & Co.: 11, Steward-st., Spitalfields, f., r. 
gh 10S) 7652.; 38, 39, 40, Gun-st,, fi, 1,230/.5 12, 
cer-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., 
obsl} 2 Leigh-rd., Highbury, u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. rod. 1os., 
gs -BY & T. Moore: 25, 27, British-st., Bow, f., 
: 29, Repton-st., Limehouse, c., 360/. ; 35 to 43 (odd), 
plidt’s-st. St. George’s-in-East ; and 1 to 4, Willey-ct., 
f, $154. 3 f.g.r. of roé., Splidt’s-st., reversion in 3} yrs., 
yl; 3t0 9 (odd), Thomas-st.. Whitechapel, u.t. 55 yrs., 
Ly T 1452., 1,0001.—By Flood & Sons: 11, Little 
einet., Marylebone, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 42., 1552.3 
,fampden-st., Harrow-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 52,1. 320., 


: 


ie 9.—-By H. V. Chew: “ Albany Villa,” Fairlop-rd., 
leytonstone, f., r. 42/., 470/.—By Maddox & Son: 
“Priam Lodge,’ Epsom, and 2% acres, f., 2,o10/.—By 
R. Reid: ‘‘ Holy Cross House,” ‘‘ Holcroft Priory and 
Abbey,” Fulham, f., 2,0007. ; “‘ North Bank,” Somerset-rd., 
Bamet, £., 9502. ; profit rental of 295/., Berkeley-sq., u.t. 53 
ys, secured on 43, Farm-st., 1,300/.—By Baker & Sons: 
sf, Fetter-lane, City, f., r. 75/., 1, 3052; 34, Catherine-st., 
f,, 22652; 15, Eton-st., Regent’s-pk., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. ro/., 
1, oly 2952. ; 54, Radipole-rd., Fulham, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
BL, 2902 ; two plots of f. land, Carshalton, 3 a. 1 r. 28 p., 
fs—By W. R. Read & Co.: Two plots of f. land, 
Haslemere, 1a. 2¥r. 35 p., 210/.—-By Debenham, Tewson, 
& Co; F.g.r. of 12/. 12s., Southampton-st., Peckham, 
reversion in 25$ yrs., 5701. ; 287 to 299 (odd), Southampton- 
tt.,f.,2,3900. ; f.g.r. of 62. 10s., Southampton-st., reversion in 
yrs. 4252; 303 to 3x3 and 317 to 321 (odd), Southampton- 
at, f, 4,055.5 f. rental of 29/. a year, reversion in 144 yrs., 
sat0k oo 97; Peckham-rd., f., r. 132/., 3,380/. 3 14 to 36 
(wen), Camaen Grove, f., 5,520/.; f.g.r. of 32/. 5s., Camden 
Gove, reversion in 20 yrs., 1,420/7.; 3 to 47 (odd, Camden 
Grove, f., 9,350%. ; x and 2, Camden Cottages, f., r. 4o/., 
fool, 49 to 59 (odd), Camden Grove, f., 2,550/.; 99 to 
1 (odd), Peckham-rd., f., 9,270/.; f.g.r. of 52. 1os., 
Commercial-rd., reversion in 25 yrs., 2507. ; 22, Commercial- 
nl, f, t. 42/., 710/.; 1 and 2, Pitt-st., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 
6/, 4s., t. 42¢., 1260. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
es eee ‘rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f'forfreehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 

rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
amnum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


¥0. for yard, &c.) 
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FRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 












TIMBER, TIMBER (continne 
Creethean, B.G. Walnut, Italian .. ’ 
ton g/olo loo - — oe 
Teak, El gt s/olo t5/o/0 METALS, 
Canada 23 2’ | Iron—Pig,in Scot- 
sham Rav sae lafid ...... --ton /1/t o/o/o 
fim, do, tsseeee 3/18/0 8/o/o yo Filta naay 6 6 
Oak, oe vee 5 a Do. a at works wie $s 
Lath Date, aa, 2222/0 4135/0 | coppar—Biitisn, °° “0/0 
St. Petersburg ie Sf 10/0 cake and ingot 46/10/o 47/ro/o 
Deals, Finland ofo 6/x0/0 Best selected .. 48/s/o 48/1s/o 
Da ees 100 giofe 9/roJo cnet strong os ‘0 ss/o/o 
Da Rign 82° 90/0 7/010 | vert GwMETALib “Seles “ole! 
St. Petersburg. Stoo Bolo} TEA D—Pig we ws 
ist yellow". Spanish......ton  9/ 
Do mazelow.. isk "Hoh 0 brands com, js 08 
Mgt glole xsfolo | Sheets Bagi, "°° 
nate Pine ist Eb ob clo and upwards. s+» Zo/ts/o_ ofojo 
Da, Pape ri Tele z r ac... Hee 11/s/o o/o/o 
Pees sees t=] eeeeseeeee 22/0/0 o/o/O 
New Bratowick Bee eee TIN= Strats Secs 87/17/6 88/7/6 
Fang ari 39° 75/0] Bostningeis’, gels selise 
~ t in, prep, Banca.......... 87/r0l0 87/r5/0 
Do. sud? """*** tee eizsi0 Billiton eeeeee -« $/0l0 7s/o 
* ee eeee 0 Oo 12/0 
Cee: Cae” ol OILS. 
Honduras, ie 4 44 | Linseed ......tom 20/2/6 20/7/6 
: 4 /4¢ | Cocoanut, Cochin ag9/o/o 29/s5/o 
St. Cuba (4 /64 | Do. Ceylon ...... folo ofojo 
wei? 8 le is —. S..+s+. 26/10/0 o/o/o 
r apesee 
Tobasco de. Sey ia DAS .ccccccvecee 25/10 ofojo 
do. Do. brown ...... 23/10/o o/o/o 
Bor, «= ates als Cottonseed ref,... 22/10/0 22/28/0 
BD esses ce a/e pa ore a nolo tac 
Satin, Sep: x6/o/0 Do, refined sees» §/10/0 22/0/0 
nee cele one : Archangel .o.0+¢ oles oe 


ardinge-st., St. George’s-in-East ; 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
sheuld be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.| 


ACCRINGTON.—Accepted at schedules of prices for flagging, 
aving, sewering, &c., several streets, Clayton-le-Moors, for the 
al Board. Mr. A. Foster, Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors, Accring- 
ton :— 
Sewering.—Abraham Broadley, Clayton-le-Moors. 
Flagging.—W. H. Bury, Oswaldtwistle. 
{There were two other tenders.] 





BARDNEY (Lincs,).—For the construction of a bridge {20s ft. 

span) over the river Witham, for the Joint Committee of the County 

ouncils of the Parts of Lindsey and Kesteven, Lincolmshire. Mr. 

J. Thropp, County Surveyor, aan” aaa — i 
r or 





° For 
Contract Contract Contracts 
O. I. No. 2. os. 1 & 2. 
£ s. d. Ss. s. d, 

Ww. Bardell seeeee eeeereeeee 3 72 5 6 . —- ee — 

S. & J. Bentley............ 4,130 0 O. _ : —_ 
ames Bradley ........eee: 4.459 18 5.. a oe — 
rown, Phillips, & Co. .... 3,451 3 O-- -- ‘ -- 
1)  ¢pencceenedece ~- -. 2,864 1% 7. — 
ohn Butler & Co. .......- — oe 2,485 0 O ce — 
he Butterley Co., Ltd. .. —_ 02 2,049 3 8.» — 

Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Co. ..... oe «+ 2,758 0 O.. — 

Handyside Co., Ltd. ...... — +» 2,553 9 5 -- 6002 5 5§ 
olme & King ............ 4,159 II 9 ..2,715 3 I -- 6,874 14 10 

S. & R. Horton............ 3,712 8 6.. _ ° oa 

is MOCO io cand cone esshes 3,086 6 ©O.. o _ 

Kirk, Knight, & Co. ..... . — oc _ ++ 7,062 0 0 

FO ooe 4,014 4 O oe — +» 6,572 10 7 

Phoenix feng A Gk séace P _ oe 2,644 3 2 ov -- 

Matthew Pitts, Stanningley, 

BODE. ccevncdvccvedeses ° -» 2,392 2 3%.. 6,076 10 § 
Samuel Sherwin, Boston .. 3,437 0 0o*.. _— -- 6,039 0 0 
Hipwell, Solden .......... 3,826 16 2.. — ee -- 
Somervail & Co. ...... sees 3442 Ir 0 .. 2,659 15 8 .. 6,102 6 8 
The Stockton Forge ...... —_ «- 2,448 3 It .. -- 
Alfred Thorne ............ ~m +» 7:945 9 O 


° Accepted. 





BIRMINGHAM.—For additions to boot and shoe warehouse, 
Albert-street and Seymour-street, Birmingham, for Messrs. G. & W 





Morton. Mr. Arthur Harrison, architect. Quantities by the 
architect :— 
SE bn nkeesdeseiacis £4,230 | J. Harley & Son ..... 0009 43:733 
Lee & Som .ccececces 000 | T. Lovel........sseeeeeees 3,725 
Moffat & Son ........+ 3,995 | B. Whitehouse .......... 3,723 
. Surman & Son........ 3,949 | Henry Allen, Birmingham* 3,478 
S. Taylor ...ccoccesess coe =3755 *Accepted. 





BURSLEM.—Accepted for the erection of Public Baths in 
Moorland-road, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Bettany, Borough 
Engineer :— 


W. Cooke, Burslem .....cccsccccccssctccceees «+ $7,958 © O 





BURSLEM.—Fot the construction of a brick aay sewer 
from Brownhills to Longport, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Bettany, 


Borough Engineer :— 
¢ CHOOSE hc ewdccvedé »+91,450 | Smith & Taylor* ........41,169 
* Accepted, 


b REED cc cvccsecteve vee 1,405 





BURSLEM.—For the construction of a brick arch over alength 
of the Fowler Brook at Longport, for the Corporation. Mr. F. 


Bettany, Borough Engineer :— 
. Horobin ..... soled cbs able £260 | Smith & we @ oo cc000s $245 
- Barke ..... eobebvedesense » 245 * Accepted. 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for the erection of six store- 
rooms, &c., Market Hall, for the Corporation. Mr. J. E. 
ee Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Burton-on- 

rent :— 

J. & T. W. Selby, Waterloo-street, Burton-on-Trent £164 18 





DARTMOUTH. — For the erection of additions to scheol 
buildings, Newcomin-road, for the School Board. Mr. Er H. Back, 
architect, New-road, Dartmouth. — by architect :— 

Pillar & SOMS ....cceesee0++$823 | . Veale & Anderson, Dart- 
- 800 


E. Veale eeaees mouth (accepted) ....... 5758 





DUNDEE.—For Providing, laying, &c., a by-pass pipe under 
the river Isla, Crathie, near Meigle, for the Water Commissioners. 
Mr. Geo. Baxter, engineer, 7, Euclid-street, Dundee :— 

George Mackay & ames Young & Co. £2,195 4 6 

SOR vesvcecccses £2,737 t 3| James Leith 2,015 11 8 





DURHAM.—For the erection of dwelling house,&c., Low Pitting- 
ton, Co. Durham, for Mr. Chapman. Mr. R. G. Cowe, architect, 
Bowe's House, Fence Houses, Co. Durham :— 


Isaac Oates........ «+ £338 19 6] M. Nicholson ...... £308 0 oO 
Wm. Grainger j...... 330 5 o|G. Moir, Hendon* 295 © o 
John Dodds ........ 315 0 0 * Accepted. 








EALING DEAN.—For the erection of four shops at Ealing Dean, 
Middlesex, for Mr. G. Gosney. Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 33, 
New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 





WD cccccoucescccedsster stat £2,560 | Hansom .........-seee0s £2,288 
Down ...... TTTTITTT ITT oo DM BrOWD 60:0 co ccccceccsoce 2,271 
PONE cdcévctcedet seudevdeds . 2,475| Foord & Sons, Brent- 

BOM .cc cocccccccceccccesces 2,377 ford (accepted) ...... 2,250 





EGHAM.—For alterations and additions to the Egham and 
District Constitutional Club. for Mr. W. H. Gardener. Mr. J. W. 
Oades, architect, Egham, Surrey :— 

Beauchamp & Row- 


evccgbope ‘ 38 0 0 
PAGE» bode vadece dese $067: 8.6 


| G. Gray... £2 
J. Sleep (accepted) .. 22415 9 





FARNHAM.—For forming and making Alfred and St. George’s- 
roads, Waverley Estate, for the Local Board. Mr. R. F. Hankins, 
Surveyor to the Local Board, South-street, Farnham :—~ 


G. A. Franks .......-4510 6 o| Free & Sons -........ £487 0 oO 
S. Kavanagh .......- 503 6 2| Wm. Cox, Farnham* 405 9 2 
A. T. Catley ..... wes 500 0 O * Accepted. 








GLAMORGAN. — For additions to the Glamorgan oun 
Asylum at Parc Gwyllt. Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollope, archi- 
tects. . Quantities by Mr. C. H. Goode :— 

laridge & Bloxham ....£52,662 | Jerrard ....ssseseeseeeee+ $43,000 
Pattinson ......... ccccces 476 hillips.....eseseseeess oo 
Thomas & Co. .....e06. qaeok Willcock, Wolverhamp- - 
Higgs & Hi 43,800} ton* 
Stephens & 43,320 


* Accepted, 


astow.. 








KEYHAM (Leicestershire). — For additions, alterations, and 
repairs to farm-house and buildings. Messrs. Miles & Beasley, 
architects, Leicester :— : 

Charles Broughton .. £355 15 0| W. Starkie ..........4310 0 © 
D. Heggs ....++.6s. 32313 3/| F. Sleath, Rothley*.. 300 o o 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For apparatus for heating, and hot and cold water 
supplies at their Workhouse, City-road, E.C., for the Guardians of 
the Holborn Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect, London :— 
ohn Grundy rwececds ode708 








ir 2|J.F. Clarke & Sons£2,900 6 © 
G, Cannon ........ o o| Z. D. Berry & Son 2,425.0 0 
|} Comyn, Ching, & Co. 43, 60 ol Benham & Sons... 2,415 © 6 
Clements, Jeakes, & Strode & Co. .... 2,397 0 © 
CO. cesgecccccverses HOSS. O 0 Mer Bros,, 259, 
W. Sugg Br COs eevee 3935 .2- 0 igh Holborn * 2,378 ° Oo 
*Accepted, 











LONDON.—For the provision and erection of fifteen temporary 
iron buildings for Manual Training Centres (exclusive of foundations 
and drainage) for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey. 
Architect :— 





Number 
Each of Buildings 
Building. Contractors 
will supply. 
E. F. Blakeley & Co. ...+++++4583 ° ° eeseteteoeeeee 4 
he Cruwys eeeeeeeeenee eeveeee 475 °o 0 eeeeeeeeee 6 
Croggon & Co., Limited .... 450 © © cssesesecees 6 
a Lysaght, Limited...... 432 © © seecescsseee = 
E. Spencer & Co. .....+ee MF OS @  cecccceccces 10 
F. Braby & Co., Limited.... 413 9 O cecocssees r Or more. 
Blackwall Galvanized Iron 
Cou, Limited .ccccccccccces By 10 CO ceccceses coo 25 
Walter genes Pony: bethedee ONG: cece cote OS 
W. Harbrow ....... eecsess B @. ncndsends sos 15 
D. Charteris .....seeeeeeeees @ @ cccccccscaad 1s 
Humphreys, Limited........ 3 ee Merrie rr ee 1s 
Isaac Dixon & Co., Liverpool* 336 T4 O_ cecececceess 15 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, for 
seven. 





LONDON.—For the erection of dairy offices and shops, New- 
street, Kennington, for Higgs’s Dairy Farm Company.’ Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin, architects, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Guaatties supplied :— 


liam Downs .......... £2,625] J. Whitehead & Co .... £2,135 
F, & H. F. Higgs....... . 2,402} H. Burman & Sons*.... 2,020 
Je PE ccccedevsccee OE * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For the erection of business premises, Wooteraaae 
road, Forest-gate, for Mr. John Kettle, exclusive of stoves, mantles, 


fittings, and shop front. r. Henry J. Hollingsworth, architect. 
ss by Messrs. Heelis & Wrightson, 26, Budge-row, E.C, i— 

« Gime cccccccecces £1,66 . J. Hosking .........: «» $1,567 
i, Ui MEE sh ccsecksspuced< 1,628 | Hearle & Farrow ........ 1,4 
W. Greggar & Son (late).. 1,620] C. Everard ........... ose 3,987 
Alfred Reed & Son ...... 1,615 








LONDON.—For painting, whitewashing, cleaning, &c., at their 
Infirmary in the Fulham-road, West Brompton, for the Guardians of 
St. George’s Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect, London :— 


H. Wall & Cais. cei vssccds £2,148 | Lilly & Lilly, Ltd......... £1,937 
White, Allom, & Co....... 2,070 | Henry King, 4, Lower 
Thos. Ny€ ..cccccccceees 2,019 Seymour-street *....... + 1,495 


I 
* Under consideration. 





LONDON.—For additions to the Church Missionary College, 
Upper-street, Islington. Quantities supplied. Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, architect :— 


Killby & Gayford ........41,983 | Lowme ......cccccesecees £1,795 
L. H. & R. Roberts...... 1,953 | Howell J. Williams ...... 1,788 
G. 5. S. Williams & Son .. 1,859 | Lawrence & Sons........ 1,776 








LONDON.—For the erection of new Receiving Wards at the North 


Surrey District Schools, Anerley. Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect, 
Forest Hill. Quantities by r. J. R. Vining, 89, Chancery- 
lane, W.C, :— 
Receiving Ward. Alterations. 
F. & H. F. Higgs ....cccecesecees pC rereriye £994 
Higgs & Hill ........... Titt reer 6730 wecce ° 990 
Holloway Brothers.........+-.se«s 5,410 vewsed 881 
W. Johnson & Co, .......-. ébeceece ST. ree ° 860 
Black: & Sees .ccecccsescecece ececese 5,180 dete: 794 
Turtle & Appleton......... cece 4,956 « 848 
. WS cecccccsce eeeere . . 4, . . 785 





LONDON.—For the erection of the first portion of a school 
building for the Committee of St. Mary’s National Schools, Putney. 
Messrs. Lee & Pain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Adamson & Sons ..,.. £3,489 |S. W. Aries & Sons .. 


3,398 | Lathey Bros. ....... ose 
W. R. Williams 3,385 | Robert Aviss & Co. * .. 
* Accepted, subject to some modifications. 


Wood Block Flooring. 

Chastesis & LigmOee ic dsciencadectecdacccessescs £164 4 1 

Westminster Wood Block Paving Co. (accepted) 125 10 o 
Zinc Work. 

Braby & Co. (accepted)............ beebecss 


030 
2,846 


seeees 187 0 O 





LONDON.--Accepted for additions to the horsekeepers’ house 
at the stables, Warwick-road, for the Kensington Vestry. Mr. W 
Weaver, Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington, London W. :— 

A. Martin, High-street, Battersea ® ............- - 4239 10 © 
*Lowest of five tenders. 





LONDON.—Accepted for general repairs and decorating at Nos. 
112 and 112A, High Holborn, for Mr. W. S. Lyon:— 
A, Siegmann, Portobello-road .....seeesseesevee es S245 °o °o 








LON DON.—For new schools at St. Anthony’s Monastery, Upton, 


E. Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects :— 
J. Morter .....0+ee000+00+41,535 | J. Baxter, Upton® ........£1,510 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for the completion of four cottages at 
Perry-rise, Catford, S.E., for Mr. Hyman Montague. Mr. J. W. 
Stevens, architect, 21, New Bridge-street, 

Pryor & Clatworthy ...c.ccccccsccess onedénsages £499 0 O 





LONDON.—<Accepted or cleansing and pain works at the 
aint Sagas Casual Wards, for the Guardian’s of St. Giles’s, Blooms- 
ry :— 
R. Seed, North Kensington ...........- cccccese SIM O OC 





LONDON.—For the erection of washhouse and laundry, Lorne, 
road, Forest-gate, for Mr, J. Wilson. Mr. Henry J. Hollingsworth- 
architect. No quantities :— 
wereseeses $479 O| W. Wordley.....s.s.00. S974 20 





LONDON.—For additions to 319» Mare-street, Hackney, for 
Messrs. F, Bax & Son. Mr. Frank Fox, architect :— | 

Cooke .......: OF. Sees ce 2 se0e+4379 | Boyce..... askebeos ceecees 28 
ye Ashby eeeeeeeeeeee 300 H, J. Williams........+++. 249 





OO aeccureee for repairs and painting, &c., at 9, St. 
John’s Wood Park; for Mr. F. Ree cs — 
Maxwell Bros. ............. setteeuues coccccedeee Se IO7 OC O 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and paint , &e. at St. 
John’s Wood Park, for Mrs. Smithers _ si , x 
Maxwell Bros. cccccc gest cecccvccddeccceccccces oS eD ° Qo 


— 











LONDON.—For painting, &c., at 16, St. Mary’s-road, Islington 

for Mr. Lewis. Mr. G. Frances, surveyor :— 

Vanston & Co........4138 © o| Maxwell Bros.* ......£130 © o 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations at Oxford-court, for the 
National tar Conseny. Mr. W. E. Deane, architect :— 
Maxwell ros. nde cb cogeccccccc eben ceeeeete cb deen SGD ° ¢ 





MIDDLETON (Lanes.).—For sewering 


dham-road, for the 
Corporation of Middleton, neat Manchester. Mr. Welburn, Boreugh 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. Quantities by Borough Sur- 


yeyor :— ' 





Thos, Wrigley, Chaddefton, Oldham (accepted at schedule 
vf prices), 
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and sinking 
ond, for the 
Borough Waterworks 


RICHMOND (Surrey).—Accepted for prove 
cast-iron cylinders in the well at Water-lane 
Town Council. Mr. W. G. Peirce, Engineer, 
Office, Riverside, Richmond :— 

E. Timmins & Son, Runcorn ......cseceseeseeees £585 0 © 





ROTHERHAM.-—Accepted for the erection of business pre- 
mises, house, stables, &c., Heckleton, near Thurnscoe, for Messrs. 
Whitworth, Son Nephew. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, 
Rotherham. Quantities by the architect :— 

Chas. Green, Rotherham 





SOUTHALL. (Middlesex). —For new vicarage, Holy Trinity, 
Southall. Mr. John T. Lee, architect, 26, Great James-street, 


Bedford-row, W.C. : 
Simpson & Sons £2, 329 | A. & B. Hanson . 
Ww Brown . 


Thomas Nye 
Thomas Hiscock mn Joseph Dorey ........ Ve 





SWINDON.—For erecting two cottages, Wroughton, Swindon, 
for Mr. F. W. Pavy. Mr. W. H. ‘Read, architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon :— 
J. Williams 


Rage 10 
Wiltshire 


£450 o| Cowley, Wroughton*.. 
440 ©| Beale 
* Accepted. 





hig gy atta t a stable, &c., at Wroughton, Swindon, 
for Mr. F. W Read, architect : 

220 © 0| Beale 

200 0 o| Cowley 





SWINDON,.—For rebuilding 
Swindon, for Messrs. Bowly. Mr. 
Exchange, Swindon :— 

£960 | Wiltshire 


Malvern & Son 
885 Comey 
870 


” The Swan Inn,” Wroughton, 
W. H. Read, architect, Corn 


W. Chambers, Swindon* . 
* Accepted. 





a a —For new wing to No. 30, Marlboro’-road, Swindon. 
H. Read, architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon :— 
Wiltshire £800 j J. Williams, Swindon* 
Barrett *Accepted. 





‘*Black Horse” Inn, 
Mr. W. H. Read, 


SWINDON.—For alterations at the 
Wroughton-road, Swindon, for Messrs. Bowly. 
architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon :— 

£185 | Malvern & Sons, Chelten- 
178 ham * 
* Accepted. 





SWINDON.—Acce 
house, &c., at 30, 
a Swindon :— 

Williams, Swindon 


ted for stabling, a room, green- 
arlboro’-road, Swindon. Mr. W. ead, 





WALSALL.—Accepted for the supply of 1,100 yards cast-iron 
— ms coping for the cemetery, Rycroft, for the Corporation. 
Mr. R. H. Middleton, Borough Surveyor, . Bridge-street, Waisall :— 


Per Lineal Yard. 
Griffin Foundry Co., Birmingham 





WATFORD.—For the construction of drainage works under the 
river (t,100 yards), for the Local Board. Mr... D. Waterhouse, 
Engineer, 14, High-street, Watford ;— 

A. T. Catley 898 o o| J. Tackson £770 0 0 
F,. Dupont . Dickson,*St.Albans 661 15 1 


J. Neave 8614 4 * Accepted 





WHITBY.—For alterations to ‘‘ Hill Crest” Villa. Mr. Robert 
Lennard, architect, Clift-street, Whitby. Quantities by Mr. J. J. 


R. Harland, Fishburn- 
_—< itby* 


. Bra £270 0 Oo 
rt. & Son.. 
C. Winterburn 


* Accepted. 





WINDERMERE.—Accepted for the erection of two. dwelling- 
houses for Mr. T. Christopherson. Mr. Robert Walker, architect, 
ermere :— 
Walling, &c.—Messts. Atkinson, Windermere 
oiner work.—-Mr. T. Thompson, Bowness .. 
lastering.—Mr. H. B. Armstrong, Winder- 
mere 
Plumbing.—Mr. P. Musgrave, Windermere .. 
Painting and Glazing.—Messrs. Moore 
Steele, Windermere........... bb cage copncéedé 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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BATH STONE. 
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PART OF A FRIEZ! 


‘HOLY WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 


893. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1 
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SOUTH-EASTERN HOTEL, DEAL: VIEW FACING SEA.—MEssrs. 


: Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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DEAL: VIEW FACING SEA.—Megssrs. James Brooxs & Son, ARCHITECTS. 
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